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Students of American history, though they have had before 
them the suggestiveness of the English Industrial Revolution, 
have not sufficiently recognized that the Southern States, a 
century later than Britain, experienced an alteration in eco- 
nomic objective strikingly similar. Particularly, one cannot help 
lamenting with Mr. Sioussat* that classes in Southern schools 
and colleges should be acquainted with what happened in Lan- 
cashire and the West Riding and remain largely unfamiliar 
with the facts and significance of industrial changes in the 
Carolinas and Georgia. The omission by tutors has shown a 
counterpart in the attitude of laymen. It is ironical that a 
movement toward manufactures which was consciously under- 
taken and pursued with deliberate social purpose has not been 
viewed in its analogies to the past. The rise of the factory 
system in England and later in the northern states did not 
prompt the South, in many practicable cases, to anticipate 
demonstrated errors or to take maximum advantage of her op- 
portunities. Not to mention less pressing phases, the old tor- 
tured history of cautions thrown about child labor meant 
nothing to us. Oastler and Shaftesbury never lived. 

This paper means to remind of salient comparisons between 
the English original and the southern manifestation, with the 
hope that others may interest themselves productively in the 
subject. It is not too late to profit. White southern fields 
that a hundred years ago had a far alliance with black British 


*See The History Teacher's Magazine, September, 1916. 
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cities of which Dickens’ “Coketown” is the picture, now have 
the nearer tie with smoking stacks of their own, and more and 
more will be rising. The English industrial revolution was 
four decades along before the effort to have the strange giant 
serve instead of hindering society was articulate. Our forty- 
year giant is just beginning to stretch himself and feel his 
strength. 

Both revolutions came suddenly and proceeded rapidly. In 
each instance textiles were the first affected by the new meth- 
ods; in each spinning took the lead over weaving—in 
England because there was a wait upon invention, in the South 
for lack of experience, from the presence of abundant raw 
material and a ready demand in older industrial districts for a 
partial product. In England textiles promptly conducted to 
other manufactures; though this is occuring more slowly in 
the South, the introduction of industry is nonetheless remaking 
the economic life of the section. If we consider England about 
to step into her new rdéle and the South on the threshold of 
hers, similarities and differences in situation present them- 
selves. It is true that England before becoming the workshop 
of the world was, substantially, an agricultural country. The 
South was more exclusively so. England, by handicrafts, 
fabricated for her own population and had some surplus for 
export. She already had the capitalist method in production, 
and it is to be remembered that the distinction between the 
factor and factory systems is more important socially than 
economically—the essential characteristic was concentration of 
ownership of tools and materials. Application of power to 
machinery followed the commercial extensions of the first part 
of the eighteenth century. 

The South a century later had lost the thrifty domestic 
industry that marked colonial and Revolutionary years, and 
possessed, with rare exceptions, only such dwarf mills as had 
struggled through the blight of plantation slavery. So far 
from having manufactures for export, she relied upon the 
North for even the appurtenances of agriculture; in place of a 
growing commerce stimulating industry, dependence for fin- 
ished goods throttled any strivings toward manufacture. The 
South’s capital was in agriculture; statesmen and others dis- 
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trusted industrial employment of funds, for such was strange, 
and tended to lead away from slavery; there was conspicuous 
absence of the corporate form of business enterprise. England 
through a logical, if astonishing, development, utilized her 
past; the South, in a no less brilliant coup d’état, repudiated 
her past. 

In neither instance was the new departure into industry 
fortuitous; in the background of England and of the South 
alike were still-born inventions and trials. The stocking-frame 
of 1589 “remained much as it left the hands of Lee—an. 
interesting example of an admirable mechanical invention in 
a non-mechanical age;” Savery took out his patent for an 
apparently feasible steam engine in 1698, and it is declared 
that “at the beginning of the eighteenth century every element 
of the modern type of steam-engine had been separately in- 
vented and practically applied;” Wyatt and Paul, with their 
machine for “spinning by rollers,” were thirty years ahead of 
time, and Arkwright did little more than return to their model. 
Similarly, it is asserted that “as late as 1810 the manufactured 
products of Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia exceeded in 
value those of the entire New England states ;” before this date 
numbers of inventors in the South sought and obtained pat- 
ents and public subsidies ; later there were some little factories 
that need not have contented themselves with remaining ad- 
juncts of the countryside had they not been premature, and the 
stirring exhortations of William Gregg with the accompani- 
ment of singing spindles in his great Graniteville mill fell on 
deaf ears. 

In England and in the South, when the time was ripe, the 
novel adventure had strength to sweep aside obstacles. Re- 
strictive mercantilism was attenuated and disappeared there 
before the challenging cry of laissez faire; here evaporated 
capital and the effects of a ravaging war and political disrup- 
tion, though joined by inertia and warnings of timidity, could 
not block achievement. 

The fundamental distinction between the two revolutions 
is that in England the change came unannounced, while in the 
South it was heralded; in England the operative causes were 
narrowly economic, while in the South they were moral as well. 
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Of course the South could have formed no social determination 
to manufacture but for England’s previous history. England 
had been startled by what matured; the South saw ardent 
hopes justified. In Britain the individual and guarded adven- 
tures of ingenious workmen and middle-class merchant-manu- 
facturers expanded into the Manchester School, which forced 
the country by a demonstration rather than converting it by 
an argument. In the Southern States, conspicuous members of 
the community, at the urging of the whole people, launched 
upon an undertaking in the success of which all were interested. 
In the one case the happening came first, the adjustment 
afterwards; in the other there was first the forecast and then 
the event. 

That this is true was clearly shown in the respective atti- 
tudes of public bodies. The industrial revolution caught Par- 
liament without a plan. British empiricism was never more 
heavily relied upon. This is not suprising, for there had come 
a new thing under the sun. In the Southern States, legislatures, 
press and pulpit were agog with a purpose to carry forward 
what had been devised. The South, made introspective by 
Reconstruction, mentally rehearsed her past and understood 
that slavery and agriculture had led to sectional estrangement, 
untenable dogma and miserable war; if the South was to be 
salvaged there must be a yielding of political pride and an 
honest effort to bring industry to the aid of farming in order 
to restore economic balance at home and also unity in the 
nation. Hit by a condition, England staggered, not quite know- 
ing whether to forbid the use of labor-saving machinery and to 
abrogate fixation of wages by justices; the South, conducted 
by a theory, was eager to forswear planter particularism and, 
through exemption of factories from taxation and encourage- 
ment of immigration, to speed the arrival of the new day. In 
England the popular reaction formed slowly; in the South it 
sprung full-bodied from the wave, “bright and complete.” 
In England, protests against a rising individualism were col- 
ored by Elizabethan thought for the workman and mercantilist 
conception of total national interest. In the South, any voices 
of the past spoke in behalf of economic individualism and a 
frayed political fancy against a movement into which the 
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common people entered gladly. England gave over mercan- 
tilist control for laissez faire; the South swapped social irre- 
sponsibility for a public design. The two industrial revolutions 
illustrate strikingly a remark of Cunningham: “All economic 
problems have two aspects, the material resources which con- 
stitute the conveniences and comforts of life on the one side, 
and the aims and purposes which determine human beings in 
the use they make of these resources on the other. There is a 
material side, and there is a mental and moral side. . .” 

England’s industrial remaking was coeval with three im- 
portant wars which, through direct government demand for 
goods and general military exigency, stimulated the process. 
The South, on the other hand, started her industrial career in 
the midst of war’s aftermaths, and encountered, and was 
further embarrassed by, the crises and depressions in 1873, 
1884, 1893 and 1907. England’s trade could thrive despite 
Napoleon’s decrees, and her commerce with lost colonies was 
quickly restored after the American Revolution. Similarly, 
interchange between South and North was exceedingly active 
during the period of southern industrial beginnings. 

As has been noted, in England the impulse in textiles 
quickly spread and embraced iron, transportation, mining and 
other industries. The revolution “was one great cycle of inter- 
acting and reacting forces, no one of which could have come 
to perfection without the aid of the rest.” The South did not 
experience this waiting of the steam engine upon coal and of 
coal-getting upon steam power, of machinery upon iron and 
of iron working upon production of machine tools. For the 
South the mechanical means were in readiness; with country 
roads as poor as any in England, it is true, she did not have 
to struggle through a canal era to the development of railways, 
but had the latter relatively far along at the outset. Neverthe- 
less, southern progress was confined to fewer phases of indus- 
trial growth, mainly attributable perhaps to the following five 
causes: the lack of a previous development of varied manual 
production and a comprehensive industrial tradition; lack of 
capital at home and a lingering estrangement from and distrust 
of the North, whence alone help could be sought; absence of 
established commercial connections abroad and of home de- 
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mand for by-products; the presence of the raw material of 
cotton manufacture, which shut off the view from other under- 
takings ; and lastly, the very fact that one industry’s emergence 
was not dependent upon another, but specialization was feasible 
at once. 

The southern movement, in the sense that it answered an 
ambition to make up a home-grown raw material, was toward 
self-sufficiency, and concern was with the effect upon the 
section itself; English manufactures proposed to forward an 
economic imperialism, and drastic results to the native popu- 
lation did not claim early attention. The presence of the cot- 
ton in the South as contrasted with the necessity of importing it 
into Ensland, thus had a bearing upon the aims of the south- 
ern enterprise, helped determine the policies of development, 
and bestowed an advantage that will some day be ruling. 
England, particularly when mills grew up nearer the chief 
source of raw material, saw the importance of adding the 
maximum value possible through process of manufacture; 
southern factories, fabricating at first only a small proportion 
of the crop, never wanting for supply, able to get the staple at 
low and unstandardized prices, and lacking technical exper- 
ience, trained operatives and capital, often did more than 
double the value of the cotton. As the number of mills was 
augmented, competition became keener and outside markets 
were opened up, more skill was mixed with the raw material. 
The southern industrial revolution has thus pushed the North 
and England into finer manufactures. 

The English industry was liable to irregularity in supply of 
fibre, as in the cotton famine of Civil War years; and even in 
wool, where a home product was principally used, there were 
fluctuations due to changes in breeds of sheep and government 
opposition to enclosures. Inconveniences in manufacture in 
the South, on the contrary, such as sudden drops in price of 
goods, have been due to an accumulation and plethora of raw 
material. The aim of the factory is still to catch up with the 
farmer. 

Changes in industrial sites were different in England and 
the South. In the former, manufactures shifted from the low 
country to the West Riding when water power was applied to 
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the new inventions; then with the use of steam from 1785 
forward there was a readjustment with respect to coal-produc- 
ing areas, in which eastern and southern counties still had to 
see their arts decay. But there was no distinct water-power 
stage in the industrial revolution in the South. The great 
majority of mills in operation prior to 1880 were located on 
streams; with this date factories became a public object, and 
towns which had no water-power facilities wanted cotton man- 
ufactures. After a brief but spirited debate over the relative 
advantage of water and steam, the latter motive force was in- 
troduced widespread—not only were mills erected in the 
middle districts and on the seaboard, but a port like Charles- 
ton was the readier to make the attempt with steam because of 
advantageous freight rates on water carriage of coal. English 
pioneers, when the steam engine had been improved, moved 
their factories from isolated stream beds where labor had been 
difficult to get to populous towns where hands were in supply. 
It was easier to bring power to people than people to power. 
In the South it was the towns which called for mills, not mills 
which sought the towns. It is fairly clear that labor was rarely 
a consideration in the location of manufactures in the opening 
years of the period; it was more largely a question of where 
the desire for industry existed. This is just another illustra- 
tion of the fact that whereas English enterprise was individual- 
istic, that of the South was characteristically communal. 
English cotton manufactures, not using a domestic product, 
were further localized with respect to convenience in shipment, 
as in Manchester for its nearness to Liverpool. If proximity 
to raw material had any influence as between districts within 
the South itself, this tended toward a diffusion of mills from 
their first sites in the Piedmont region. 

In England and the South alike, the industrial revolution 
sharpened the distinction between town and country. In the 
South, besides the number of places which grew up about 
isolated factories, many cities, smaller and larger, were stirred 
by manufactures from lethargy into activity. Clinton, South 
Carolina, and Salisbury, North Carolina, are examples. They 
had been merely functions of rural life; when they determined 
upon establishment of mills they became complementary to it. 
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The growth of factories in England meant a hardship to 
the rural population. That portion which, robbed of by-em- 
ployments in cottage handicrafts, moved to the mills, was 
swallowed into a fearful industrialism, leaving relative in- 
dependence in the open country for numbing slavery in humid 
spinning rooms and dense, dark closes. Those who struggled 
on in argiculture found themselves in the midst of agrarian 
changes which reduced them as surely. The progress of en- 
closures with attending loss of rights on commons, capitalist 
farming with scientific methods and increase of farm acre- 
ages, joined with the ruin of cottage employments to evict the 
villager or depress him from the position of tenant to that of 
laborer. The case was different in the South. Here there 
had been no domestic industry to be destroyed. Agriculture 
was overstocked. The price of cotton was desperately low. 
The poor whites mutely begged for an opportunity to support 
themselves. In many instances a prime motive to the erec- 
tion of factories was the affording of employment to these 
people. Generally those who went to the mills were better 
fed, housed and clothed than ever in their lives before. Those 
remaining in agriculture were relieved of killing competition, 
found the price of cotton improving by agency of the demand 
of the manufactories, had a chance of rising for the first time 
from the status of laborer or tenant to that of small owner, and 
were given in the mill villages a demand for their truck and 
perishable farm produce. 

The industrial revolution in England divorced industry 
from agriculture, but that of the South was marked by a con- 
junctive relationship between the two pursuits. This was be- 
cause the new industrial population had been drawn from farm- 
ing, almost the only manufacture was of cotton, and the section 
raised its own raw material. There has been a forward and 
backward flow between farm and factory. In the intervals 
between profit in agriculture through high price of cotton and 
profit in manufacture from the same cause, operatives ac- 
customed to raising the staple have left the spindle for the 
plow, relieving impending unemployment and steadying price 
levels. In some instances, as at Kannapolis, North Carolina, 
there has even developed a regular seasonal flux. This ready 
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cordiality between industry and agriculture had many con- 
scious manifestations. So far from distrusting manufactures, 
important planters led movements to set up factories in their 
fields, some mill companies raised their own cotton and pro- 
cessed it without baling, while others purchased large tracts 
of land with a view to such possibility. Everywhere the opera- 
tives were encouraged to cultivate vegetable gardens and were 
given pasturage rights. Not a few mill workers have saved 
enough money to buy farms and go back to them permanently. 

The English industrial revolution, as typified in the Man- 
chester School, smashed the tariff theory and practice. So 
intimately was industry associated with agriculture in the South 
that the section has remained substantially, despite enormous 
manufacturing interests, the proponent of free trade. Almost 
two decades of fervid growth of the new industrialism elapsed 
before significant voices for protection were heard. 

Both revolutions were accompanied by increases in popula- 
tion. The first half of the eighteenth century in England saw 
an advance of twenty per cent., the second half, of fifty per 
cent.; the first thirty years of the next century added more 
than the whole of the preceding hundred years, and during 
the nineteenth century population increased four times. The 
northward shift to industrial districts meant that by 1800 the 
population was one-third urban, where it had been only one- 
fifth a century earlier, and the process gathered momentum. 
Similarily, from 1870 to 1880 the population of the seven 
Southern States affected by the “Cotton Mill Campaign” in- 
creased in a trifle higher percentage than that of the country 
generally, and in successive decades to 1910 the increase was 
15.5, 17.3 (in the height of the industrial awakening), and 14.2, 
being from 3 per cent. to 10 per cent. lower than that for the 
country as a whole, which is not surprising when it is remem- 
bered that the South got almost none of the immigration. Con- 
trasting 1880 with 1910, the rural population decreased from 
91.4 to 84.1 per cent. of the total, while the urban increased 
from 8.6 to 15.9 per cent. of the total. In the entire United 
States the urban population increased hardly more than 50 per 
cent. Taking the percentage of population in industrial and 
in agricultural pursuits in the census years from 1880 to 1910, 
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we find the figures running, for industry, 10.8, 9.3, 10.8, 13.5. 
The average for 1880 is higher than is really indicative, because 
Virginia at this time had from two to four times as many work- 
ers in manufactures, proportionately, as others of the States 
included. The percentage in agriculture changed from 71.4 to 
64.7 to 62.4 to 63.2. In England factory industry removed a 
positive check on population—with sheep walks banishing cot- 
tages, it had been hard to find houseroom for children, and mar- 
riages were deferred. In the cities children could be put to 
work in the mills; large families were an advantage. Like- 
wise in the South, factories placed a premium upon children, 
giving them work earlier than they could have been profitably 
employed on the farms. In England the most disadvantaged 
element in the population was subsidized through operation of 
the poor law. The rate per capita of total inhabitants amounted 
from 3s. 7d. in 1760 to 13s. 3d. in 1818, shopkeepers and small 
independent farmers feeling the heaviest imposition of a burden 
which, since it supplemented wages, benefited great agri- 
culturists and manufacturers and taught to the working classes 
sloth and lack of self-respect. The Southern white laboring 
people required deliberate social measures in their behalf also, 
but here the better method was chosen of fostering an industry 
which paid its own way; if the rise of cotton mills was partly 
in response to philanthropic motive, still the operatives played 
their role in its success and at the same time helped themselves 
out of a slough of despond. Stock subscriptions to factories 
which contributed to the welfare of the general community 
were preferable to poor rates which relieved employing entre- 
preneurs of their social responsibility. 

As against the increase in material wealth and ability to 
meet Napoleon which was brought by England’s industrial 
revolution, there was on the other hand “a loss of stability of 
every kind; England as a nation forfeited her self-sufficiency 
and became dependent upon an imported- food supply; and a 
large proportion of the population, who had been fairly secure 
in the prospect of shelter and employment and subsistence for 
their lives, were reduced to a condition of the greatest uncer- 
tainty as to their lot from year to year or from week to week.” 
The reverse was true in the South—the section gained in eco- 
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nomic balance hrough introduction of manufactures; instead 
of relying so largely upon outside sources for hay, grain and 
meat, the incentive to produce these at home through diversified 
agriculture took its rise with the industrial impetus; rather 
than being plunged into insecurity by the advent of manufac- 
tures, the poor whites were rescued from their precarious 
situation. Penniless families trooped from the land to the 
mills with all their worldly goods in one wagon, “full of 
children and nothing else.” 

English artizans saw machines shutting them out of work, 
so they tried to smash them. The work-people of the South 
knew that machines were their salvation, and so clustered 
eagerly about the factories. In England the new methods made 
it possible to substitute unskilled for skilled labor; children 
took the places of adults. In the South there had been almost 
no skilled craftsmen; now there was employment for all, chil- 
dren with their elders. In England the men suffered most from 
the use of boys, girls and women. In the South with the util- 
ization of children the proportion of women in the mills 
diminished, and that of men increased. 

Arnold Toynbee pointed out that the end of the eighteenth 
century saw an agrarian revolution in England paralleling the 
industrial. The Speenhamland principle in the poor law, war 
demands, and the corn laws encouraged scientific farming as 
against the open-field system. If the rural population was hurt, 
farming method gained enormously. Societies forwarded re- 
search (in 1793 the Board of Agriculture was founded with 
Arthur Young as secretary), some famous sheep-shearings be- 
came meetings of important agriculturists, breeds of cattle were 
improved, the steam plow was introduced. The number of 
private bills for enclosures, measuring the progress of capital- 
ist cultivation, more than doubled in a generation. Impulse 
toward agricultural advance did not come so close upon the 
heels of industrial awakening in the South as in England. The 
section had purposely turned its attention from farming when 
it stretched every nerve for a commencement in manufacturing. 
Edward Atkinson, of Boston, jealous for New England’s cotton 
manufacturing supremacy, in vain recommended to the South 
sheep-breeding and the planting of mulberry trees to raise silk 
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worms. The News and Courier, of Charleston, with some suc- 
cess urged upon South Carolina a departure into cotton milling 
and tobacco culture almost in the same breath, it is true, but 
this was an exception. The movement for better farming, 
when it emerged, did not work through large planters who 
practiced the extensive method with negro laborers and share- 
croppers, but singled out rather the small proprietors and upper 
grade of tenants, belonging to classes which had been promptly 
pressed downward in England. Dr. Knapp and the farm- 
demonstration movement preached the same exhortations to the 
common grower which had been embraced by the great land- 
owners in England a century earlier. 

When the industrial storm broke over England, the moneyed 
men were principally merchants and landlords rather than 
manufacturers, and the latter were only slowly accorded the 
social status long claimed by the former. In the South also 
the men of means were chiefly in trade and agriculture, but, 
whereas in England many from the middle class became captains 
of industry, here the characteristic leadership proceeded from 
the aristocracy. England already possessed manufactures in 
variety from which skilled and daring workers might spring 
into prominence; the South had little else beside rudimentary 
and scattered cotton factories. Entrepreneurs had to start de 
novo. In the first years men of the type of George A. Gray, 
at Gastonia, North Carolina, who had been schooled in an 
ante-bellum mill and became a fomentor of industry, were 
rare. The reform act of 1832 was the outgrowth of the pulsing 
industrial centers, a victory for the middle classes, and meant 
the passing of power from the hands of landowners to manu- 
facturers and merchants for a third of a century to come. This 
had taken two generations from the establishment of factories. 
It is interesting to ask how far the South, now removed a like 
distance from its industrial commencement, has gotten toward 
a smiliar transferral. Legislatures are still typically repre- 
sentative of agricultural interests, and business as opposed to 
political traditions has not importantly impressed southern 
congressmen. The new man of affairs, developed in the second 
generation of industrialism, has been too busy to offer himself 
on the hustings, but that his turn of mind is making itself felt 
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is seen in such evidences as the growth of Republicanism. More 
and more, too, this productive group is exercising, through 
economic position, pervasive social influence. D. A. Tompkins 
did more for the South than all the acclaimed office-holders 
with whatever spectacular power over the people. The English 
reform act of 1869 brought workers into a position of potential 
power. Is the day of the common man arriving in the South? 
Surely no more here than there will the vote alone turn the 
trick; concern for public education and for rural betterment 
would be well supplemented, in industrial districts, by trade 
unionism. 

There was some early outcry in England against the cir- 
cumstances of child labor, such as Dr. Percival’s report to the 
Manchester magistrates in 1784, but this instance is typical in 
being chiefly a medical protest and local in application. The 
public conscience was longer in becoming aroused, obstacles 
being accustomedness to, and even praise of, interminable hours 
for infant workers, the tradition of apprenticeship, the selfish- 
ness of employers, and a grasping trade policy. The reason for 
first apathy in the South were the bitter need of the people, 
the newness of industry in all its concomitant problems and 
the desire for reversal of a mistaken sectional economic objec- 
tive, including positive sacrifice of human participants rather 
than a mere callous neglect of these. Factory masters, so far 
from being greedy at the opening of the period, in the main 
were generous. They were the saviors of the country. Later, 
many of the same hindrances to progress which operated in 
England showed themselves in the Southern States. A report 
of a parliamentary committee on child labor in the North of 
England in 1816 and a record of hearings before a congressional 
committee on child labor in southern cotton mills in 1916 read 
like one and the same document, except that operatives testified 
in the earlier instance and were persuaded by their employers 
not to appear in the later. 

The first concern in England was not over long hours, but 
over conditions under which children lived at the hands of the 
manufactories. Thus Peel’s statute of 1802, if it was the first 
of the Factory Acts, was in motivating spirit an offshoot from 
the poor law ; it applied only to parish apprentices and stipulated 
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for whitewashing of inside walls of mills, separation of the 
sexes in dormitories and religious instruction of the children; 
twelve hours of work were permitted. The South possessed 
no background of public relief—part of the working popula- 
tion had been enslaved, and so made no appeal to social respon- 
sibility, and another part (the poor whites) had been shunned. 
When the southern industrial revolution came, there was no 
apprenticeship ; entire families came to the mills intact, so that 
managements stood in loco parentis to father and mother as 
well as to children; there were few evils of urban crowding; 
farms were close enough to supply food products and to afford, 
in desperate case, an economic alternative for operatives; the 
tradition of living conditions in slave quarters had been, on the 
whole, good, and the entrepreneurs carried their old sense of 
human obligation over from their plantation system into the 
new industrial relationship, and were mostly eager to know 
their employees individually and to guard their moral char- 
acter. In England a pure capitalist greed had exploited the 
children. 

Cunningham thinks the human miseries of the English in- 
dustrial revolution came not so much from introduction of ma- 
chinery as from the evils of unrestrained competition follow- 
ing the former regulatory theory. Negatively, the South was 
better off in this regard; there was nothing to suffer from a 
breaking down, for so far from a conscience in industry, there 
had not even been industry. 

There is no reason to believe that women were jeopardized 
and degraded in the South as in England earlier. Only such 
a community as Charleston could have fancied such a con- 
tingency as an objection to female employment in the mills. 
In the South the poor whites had not lacked in religious zeal 
and moral stamina. 

In comparing the two developments, one recalls that English 
workers possessed unionism and labor consciousness prior to 
the industrial revolution; these were virtually absent in the 
South before the rise of cotton mills and have been woefully 
tardy in emerging since. The South had had little industrial 
capitalism and, before the Civil War, what with slavery, the 
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custom of share-cropping, and plantation commissaries, not 
much of the wage system. 

In Britain an ineffective act of 1800 gave masters and men 
the right to go before arbitrators to adjust wage differences. 
No wage disputes arose in the South in the first years, partly 
because of the novelty of industrial employment, partly from 
the sense of the communities that enterprisers were social 
servants in a crisis, partly since considerable payment was in 
kind—free houses and wood, garden plots, pastures and 
schooling. 

The weavers of Bolton early complained that their wages 
had long been so low as 5s. the week against 20s. to 30s. gen- 
erally in other trades, “and that the extravagant prices of 
provisions of all kinds render it impossible for the Petitioners 
to procure food for themselves and familes. . . .” On the 
other hand, in the South, there were hardly any other indus- 
tries beside cotton manufacturing with which to compare 
wages, and indeed wages varied strikingly from mill to mill 
within the same neighborhoods. Moreover, food was cheap 
even in the cities. 

In the English industrial revolution, the textile workers 
were so stunned by sudden eventualities that they could do 
nothing more than impracticably plead for enforcement of an 
Elizabethan statute in their protection. While operatives were 
becoming disillusioned of an old faith and were mustering 
strength and courage for labor organization, humanitarians 
fought their battles in denouncing exploiters and appealing for 
new legislation. In the South workers, so recently and par- 
tially divorced from the soil, have stood longer by while re- 
formers speak for them. In opposing the Factory Acts, Eng- 
lish industrial leaders for the most part openly advanced their 
standard of the laissez faire doctrine. Southern mill men have 
not generally been so honest : the selfish motive has been cloaked 
by professed care for the people and obscured by intermixture 
of the dogma of States’ rights; southern capitalism did not 
know that the world had moved on in a hundred years and 
would discover its dissemblance. One would like to believe that 
sometimes, in its adolescent quality—laboring under self-deceit 
and taking itself very seriously to the neglect of recognition of 
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its essential character—southern industrialism has not even™~__ 


known it was dissembling. 

In England, with the progress of the industrial revolution, 
appeared not only humanitarianism, represented by Sadler, 
Oastler, Ashley and their friends, but, almost hand in hand 
with each other, unionism with such proponents as Place, and 
socialism swiftly passing from the good-will of Owen to the 
fierce championing of Marx. This sequence has not repeated 
itself in the industrial revolution of the South. Here human- 
itarian concern entered with capitalist enterprise, the first mill 
builders responding as much to social need as to private am- 
bition. But capitalism, despite continuance of and partly even 
through a very business-like welfare program, ere long lapsed 
into a strident individualism which has helped preclude to this 
day both unionism and socialism. Reasons for this are not dif- 
ficult to distinguish: workers and owners in the not too distant 
past had the same beginnings, and employers felt a duty to 
welcome the poor whites back into economic participation ; 
there was little pressure and contiguity of industrial popula- 
tions to induce class consciousness, and there had been no 
manufacturing background for the maturing of working-class 
psychology ; there was usually a recourse to the soil ; aristocratic 
traditions of control of government readily allowed the second 
generation of mill men, when occasion arose, to exercise an 
influence formerly belonging to landowners. Education has 
been lacking ; labor has been the more easily controlled because 
of poor variety in industrial pursuits—unions would have to 
capture cotton mills or nothing; the poverty of the section has 
discouraged interference with enterprise; concentration of at- 
tention of southern legislators and southern members of Con- 
gress on political rather than economic issues has made for 
slow progress in legal enactments that would in themselves have 
helped give workers a better purchase on the situation and 
enabled them to assist themselves, and, with like result, in spite 
of world precedents, alleviating legislation has been made slow 
by technical constitutional difficulties not operative in England. 
There have been relatively few men of wealth, education and 
vision enough to act as reformers, such as England could offer ; 
the clergy, of which one naturally thinks, could have benefited 
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by the presence of more men like Edgar Gardner Murphy, not 
so intent upon dogma as to neglect economic morality and sense. 
The presence of the negro has delayed workers’ self-help in 
the South; not only has he usually stood ready to try the white 
man’s job at the lowest wage, but laboring whites, because they 
were victims of slavery as much as the blacks, have shown more 
disposition to repose confidence in an employer as a kindly indi- 
vidual than in their own leaders as representative of an inter- 
est different from that of the master. It seems highly question- 
able whether the company-owned mill village is any longer 
an agency of democracy in the South. 


\ 
\ 
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American Negro Poetry 


Newman I. Waite 


In the days of Uncle Remus and Marse Chan the American 
negro became such excellent clay for literary potters that his ° 
descendants win but a reluctant recognition when they set up 
as potters themselves. A whilom character humorist transmut- 
ing himself into poet has seemed, like Kipling’s man of Solutre, 
somewhat outre to conventional tastes. One or two negro 
poets, like Paul Laurence Dunbar, have won recognition from 
whites and blacks alike, but the question of the negro’s total 
accomplishment in poetry has been too often answered by 
negroes with the citation of names whose value is vague to 
most of the negroes themselves, and by whites with the asser- 
tion that the negro had better confine himself to more utili- 
tarian labor. White people are perfectly willing to recognize 
the value of negro music, both because it is already familiar 
and because it seems typically negro, and hence does not 
impinge upon the question of race supremacy, but most white 
people, rightly or wrongly, want the negro to keep definitely 
within channels already marked out for him—and poetry does 
not lie within these channels. Hence a willingness to ignore 
the possibility of any significant negro contribution to Amer- 
ican poetry. But nothing is more certain than the fact that 
the fifteen million negroes in this country have already pro- 
duced a small leisure class, unless it is the fact that this class 
will increase with time, if the past economic progress of the 
negro is any criterion, and will turn its attention more and 
more to higher education and the cultural pursuits. We are 
dealing with a question, not of proper policy, but of fact. 
Already a number of negroes have produced poetry good 
enough to induce reputable publishers to assume the financial 
risk of publication; and certain presses addicted to publishing 
slim volumes on the writer’s guarantee have already published 
several volumes by negro authors. It is therefore no longer 
to be doubted that the negro will make his contribution to 
American poetry, if there is any poetry in him to contribute. 
And whether or not there is any poetry in him may be partly 
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judged from the quality of what has hitherto been produced. 
It is therefore decidedly pertinent to raise several questions 
about the existing body of negro poetry. How much poetry 
has been written by negroes? What is its intrinsic worth as 
literature? Has the race produced any really worth-while 
poets except Dunbar? Does this poetry add any new element 
to American poetry or bid fair to do so? What are its themes 
and what is its spirit? Is it as typically negro as the negro 
folk-song? Is its attitude toward the race question sensitive 
and resentful, like that of Dubois and his followers, or ob- 
livious and careless, like that of the folk-songs? 

Some idea of the volume of verse already produced by 
American negroes may be obtained from an examination of 
Arthur A. Schomburg’s Bibliographical Checklist of American 
Negro Poetry, published in 1916. Omitting the considerable 
number of volumes published in French and Spanish, there are 
173 titles published in English. Some of these, however, are 
single poems published in various periodicals; some are trans- 
lations or anthologies, as for instance, James Weldon John- 
son’s translation of Goyescas, and William Stanley Braith- 
waite’s annual anthologies of magazine verse; and some are 
volumes that contain both prose and poetry, e.g., J. Mord 
Allen’s Rhymes, Tales, and Rhymed Tales and Otis M. Shakel- 
ford’s Seeking the Best. The total volume is also reduced by 
the rather common practice, for which Poe sets a distinguished 
precedent, of padding out new volumes with poems from vol- 
umes previously printed. Even after Mr. Schomburg’s list 
has been thus scaled down, and without allowing for titles 
overlooked by Mr. Schomburg or for the numerous books 
published since 1916, the total volume is rather surprising to 
the average person who has taken it for granted that the negro 
is not interested in poetry. 

The fugitive character of a great many of these poems may 
be judged from the fact that about a fourth of them can not be 
located in the combined collection of the three largest libraries 
in America. Those that can be located would present a curi- 
ously heterogenious appearance if examined together. They in- 
clude broadsides, thin pamphlets on rough paper, quarto and 
folio pamphlets de luxe, evidently for presentation purposes, 
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thick volumes coarsely printed and ill arranged, and a small 
sprinkling of volumes in the best taste of contemporary print- 
ers. Most of the volumes are shabby, perhaps less on account 
of inherent bad taste than on account of the financial exigencies 
of the authors, many of whom had to publish privately and 
cheaply. In general they exhibit a rather naive mania for 
photographic illustration hardly to be justified except in the 
case of a few outstanding authors like Phillis Wheatley, Braith- 
waite and Dunbar. Taken together they afford a fairly good 
index both to the faults and merits of negro poetry and pro- 
vide a historical view of its development. 

Negro poetry in America begins with an illiterate slave, 
voicing inchoate religious sentiment in a crude broadside en- 
titled An Evening Thought—Salvation by Christ, with Pen- 
etential Cries. Jupiter Hammon, the author, composed and pub- 
lished this poem nine years before Phillis Wheatley, generally 
considered the first negro to write poetry in America, produced 
her first poem. Hammon was a slave owned by Mr. Joseph 
Lloyd, of Queen’s Village, Long Island. A few of his sub- 
sequent poems, including An Address to Miss Phillis Wheatley 
(1778) and A Winter Piece: being a serious Exhortation, 
with a call to the Unconverted (1782), have been preserved. 
They are all doggerel, simple and crude in rhyme and verse 
form, extremely limited in vocabulary, incoherent in thought, 
and without any of the subtler qualities that distinguish poetry 
from prose; but they are respectable in motive and sentiment 
and are as good verses as could be expected from anyone in 
like circumstances. Hammon loved his master, by whom he 
was well-treated, and though he thought slavery wrong, did 
not desire freedom for himself, and exhorted the slaves of 
New York to obedience. 

Hammon’s contemporary, Phillis Wheatley, is much better 
known to the members of her race. She was a native African, 
brought to New England and sold to Mrs. Wheatley, a Boston 
lady, while still a child. She was treated as a member of 
the family. She learned early how to read and write, and soon 
became well acquainted with the Bible and the poetry of Mil- 
ton and Pope. She was formally freed (she had never been 


2 Oscar Wegelin’s Jupiter Hammond, American Negro Poet, New York, 1905, 
contains all his extant poems and all that is known of the poet. 
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a slave in much more than name), and accompanied Nathan- 
iel Wheatley to England, where, as in Boston, she received 
considerable attention, being presented with a volume of 
Milton by the Lord Mayor of London and patronized by the 
Countess of Huntingdon. On her return to America she sank 
into obscurity, chiefly on account of an unfortunate marriage 
following the death of her former mistress. Not all of her 
poems are extant. She began writing poetry when not over 
sixteen years old, and at nineteen addressed a poem To the 
University at Cambridge in New England, in which she advised 
the Harvard students to cultivate piety and improve their 
opportunities—desperate advice for undergraduates, but a 
sound testimony to the earnestness of the counsellor. Biblical 
paraphrases, poetical addresses and elegies compose the major- 
ity of her forty-four extant poems. There is an address To the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty (1768) showing gratitude for 
the repeal of the Stamp Act, an address to a young negro sculp- 
tor, and one To His Excellency, General Washington (1775). 
Her best and most ambitious poem is On Imagination, which, 
like most of her other poems, presents many of the typical 
faults of second-class Eighteenth Century poetry—pseudo- 
loftiness, roundabout expressions, and personifications that are 
somewhat too frequent and unnatural for modern taste. The 
thought, however, is clear, and the quantity and accent as 
sure as that of any of the late Eighteenth Century imitators 
of Pope. The great body of contemporary poetry was turgid 
in the style of debased Popianism, and it would be too much 
to expect any poet of Phillis Wheatley’s rather conventional 
personality to rise above this influence. A Boston mother, 
recently bereaved,? is implored to “dry the fountain of your 
tears,” for 


In vain they flow to wet the dusty plain, 
Your sighs are wafted to the skies in vain.” 


But the more limpid stream of poetry best represented by 
Collins in the Eighteenth Century is at least worthily suggested 


a Gentleman and Lady on the Death of the Lady’s Brother and Sistet 
“Child of the name Avis, oped One Year. 
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in such lines as those describing Freedom in her poem, To His 
Excellency, General Washington: 


“She moves divinely fair, 
Olive and laurel bind her golden hair.” 


Phillis Wheatley’s poetry, like her character, is marked by 
a sincere and earnest religious sentiment. Her piety may 
seem a little conventional, but no one can deny its genuine- 
ness. Thomas Jefferson, who praised her character, dismissed 
her poems as “beneath criticism,” a judgment that is obviously 
too harsh. Their claim to literary merit is certainly a very 
modest one, but the great respect with which she has been 
addressed and referred to by subsequent negro poets is by no 
means misplaced. 

There were probably a number of volumes of poetry pub- 
lished by negroes between the time of Phillis Wheatley and 
the period immediately preceding the Civil War, but the verses 
of only two or three of these writers are now extant. Ann 
Plato, a young negro girl of Hartford, Connecticut, published 
twenty poems in 1841. There is an introduction by her Con- 
gregational minister, who says that she should be encouraged 
on account of her youth and because such efforts help dignify 
the negro race, but her verses are so absolutely jejune and 
devoid of intellectual and imaginative life that their service 
to her race is doubtful. 

The most interesting character in this period is George M. 
Horton, whose poems were published in several volumes from 
1829-1865. If Phillis Wheatley stands among negro poets 
for fine Christian character developed under favorable cir- 
cumstances, George Horton should stand forth with equal 
prominence for dogged persistence in the face of difficulties. 
His autobiographical sketch prefixed to The Poetical Works 
of George M. Horton, published at Hillsboro, N. C., in 1845, 
has a humble and amusing pomposity that should not be al- 
lowed to obscure the admirable traits of character that it 
reveals. He educated himself, in spite of difficulties and in 
the face of discouragements. ‘And by close application to 
my book at night,” he says, “my visage became considerably 
emaciated by extreme perspiration, having no lucubratory ap- 
paratus, no candle, no lamp, not even lightwood, being chiefly 
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raised in oaky woods.” A reading of Wesley’s hymns made 
him so fond of poetry that he used to pick up scraps of paper 
in the hope of finding poetry printed on them. When in 1815 
his master moved to the vicinity of the University of North 
Carolina, Horton began to compose verses, before he had 
learned to write. The students gladly acted as amanuenses. 
One guesses why. “I have composed love pieces in verse,” he 
says, “for courtiers from all parts of the State, and acrostics 
on the names of many of the tip-top belles of Virginia, South 
Carolina and Georgia.” The students gave him a number of 
books, and that he profited by them is shown by his longest 
poem, On the Pleasures of College Life, a nine-page poem 
after the manner of Pope and Johnson, in which he charac- 
terizes and discusses the different fields of knowledge as intelli- 
gently as many a graduate could do, emerging with the conclu- 
sion that theology is the greatest study of all. He has a strong 
sense of jingle, and almost never goes wrong on metre. His 
poems show the influence of hymns and of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury poets, principally Pope. The sense, which is generally 
moral or religious, seldom rises above the commonplace, but is 
always clear. Several titles worthy of mentioning are: Medi- 
tations on a Cold, Dark, and Dreary Night, The Creditor to 
His Proud Debtor, the rather frank Troubled With the Itch, 
and a somewhat Addisonian hymn, Praise of Creation that is 
fully as good as some hymns still included in hymn books. 
Horton’s first volume, Poems by a Slave, was brought out in 
1829, before he had learned to write out his own poems as 
he composed them. It was published in the hope of securing 
enough money to purchase Horton’s freedom, and the list 
of subscribers includes a number of well-known North Caro- 
lina family names, but the publisher’s note to a second edi- 
tion, in 1837, states that the proceeds of the first volume were 
insufficient for the object. 

With the development of the emancipation agitation in the 
North the character of negro verse changes and enters upon 
an era of protest. Hitherto the slavery question had been but 
lightly touched upon by negro verse writers. Their verses 
had been chiefly dominated by religious sentiment. From the 
Forties, however, until the close of the Civil War, negro 
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poetry was predominantly occupied with Freedom, and a good 
part of this same element continued to exist thereafter, down 
to the present, in the form of protest against racial discrim- 
ination. 

About eighteen of the titles listed in Mr. Schomburg’s 
checklist fall within this period. Undoubtedly there were a 
good many more that have been lost. The class of free negroes 
in the North was growing in numbers and in racial assertive- 
ness. Abolitionists naturally encouraged them to write about 
their race and constituted a sympathetic reading public. Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, for instance, furnished an encouraging 
preface for Frances Ellen Watkins’ Poems on Miscellaneous 
Subjects, published in 1857, which reached a circulation of 
10,000. 

Unique among these volumes, and yet rather typical of 
the propagandist spirit which is more likely to produce social 
reform than good poetry, is The Emancipation Car, published 
by Dr. J. M. Simpson in 1874. Most of the songs were writ- 
ten before 1842 and were intended “exclusively for the Under- 
ground Railway.” Their purpose seems to be to keep up the 
spirits of fleeing slaves en route to Canada and to stimulate 
others to run away. They are composed to popular tunes of 
the day, such as Alice Ben Bolt, The Low-Backed Car, There 
is a Happy Land, and Dandy Jim. Frequently they are 
parodies. Thus America is “the land of the free and the 
home of the slave.” An escaped slave listens to his master’s 
cajolery in a vision, but refuses to revisit ‘My Old Kentucky 
Home, Far Away.” The Slave-Holders’ Rest, to the tune of 
Uncle Ned, has for refrain 


“Hang up the shovel and the hoe 

Don’t care whether I work or no, 

Old Master has gone to the slaveholders’ rest, 
He’s gone where they all ought to go.” 


The two poets of this period whose works are most men- 
tioned by negroes today are James Madison Bell and Frances 
Ellen Watkins, afterwards Harper. The works of the former 
have been collected and published, with a biographical sketch, 
by Bishop B. W. Arnett.* Bell was born a free negro in Ohio 
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in 1826. He went to Cincinnati as a youth and took up the 
plasterers’ trade, working by day and studying at night. Later 
he entered a school and became imbued with the anti-slavery 
feeling of the Cincinnati agitators. He was a personal friend 
of John Brown, for whom he recruited in Canada. In Cali- 
fornia, where he lived during the Civil War, he was an active 
opponent of negro disabilities; and after his return to Ohio 
he was. a leader in negro political and religious life. Like 
Dunbar later, he gave many public readings of his poems. 
There are but twenty-seven poems in his collected works, 
most of them being rather long. They are clear and vigorous 
in thought, but are sometimes crude and violent, and are with- 
out any real poetic graces. The lack of background is evident 
and fatal. Suggestive titles are The Black Man’s Wrong, The 
Dawn of Freedom, The Progress of Liberty, and The Tri- 
umph of the Free. 

The poems of Frances Ellen Watkins Harper are more 
numerous and less meritorious than those of Bell. Her four 
volumes were published from 1857 to 1872 and achieved con- 
siderable circulation. Her Poems on Miscellaneous Subjects 
reached a “second series” after 10,000 had already been sold, 
and her Moses, a Story of the Nile, reached a third edition. 
Her poems as a whole fall into three classes—anti-slavery 
verse, religious verse, and sentimentally moralistic verse. One 
must follow Garrison’s advice in the preface and judge these 
volumes by lower standards than those applied to white poets 
if he is to find anything in them worthy of praise. Some of 
her poems on slavery, like The Slave Mother (1857) and Bury 
Me in a Free Land (1871) have genuine feeling, but little 
intrinsic merit. Her best poem is Moses, a Story of the Nile 
(1870), a heroic narrative somewhat resembling drama in its 
speeches and characterization. The following lines from her 
Advice to Girls (1857) gives some idea of the flat banality 
that characterized most ante-bellum negro poetry: 


“Wed not a man, whose merit lies 
In things of outward show, 
In raven hair or flashing eyes, 
That please your fancy so.” 
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Probably the best ante-bellum negro poem extant is Charles 
L. Reason’s Freedom (1847), a poem of 168 lines that is free 
from rant and has both dignity and depth. It traces the devel- 
opment of freedom through various historic struggles and 
concludes with a prayer for freedom in America. Whittier 
has written worse anti-slavery stanzas than some of Reason’s. 

The poetry of the period has some value to the historian 
and sociologist, perhaps, as showing the attitude of the negro 
writers toward the race question, but from a literary point of 
view it is practically worthless. With the exception of Reason, 
there is hardly a writer whose work will stand comparison 
with that of Phillis Wheatley, not to mention the negro poets 
of the present generation. In the evolution of literary con- 
sciousness among the negroes is to be found the principal 
significance of this period. The tangible results were neg- 
ligible, but the desire to seek poetic expression was plainly 
becoming more general. é 

Negro poetry that can be praised without abasing critical 
standards does not really begin until after 1870. This fact, 
rightly understood, is no discredit to the negro. Before that 
date negro poetry was in the hands of the illiterate or semi- 
literate; there were practically no negroes with the cultural 
background generally necessary for the writing of good poetry. 
Since the negro has acquired liberty and property he has 
shown increased activity and ability in all the arts. The major- 
ity of the many books of poetry published by negroes since 
1870 (Schomburg lists 128 titles) are still worthless, but the 
same statement is true of the bulk of the hundreds of volumes 
of verse published last year by white Americans, and is like- 
wise true of even the most distinguished periods of literary 
production. 

Foremost among the later writers is Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar. He is perhaps the only negro poet whose name is gen- 
erally known to students of American literature. The son of 
a mother who had acquired a love of poetry through hearing 
it read in the home of her former master, he began writing 
verse in his boyhood and continued it through his high school 
career. As an elevator boy in a Dayton office building, he first 
attracted attention to his poetry by a poetic address of welcome 
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to the Western Association of Writers, which was meeting in 
Dayton. Thereafter, first through the financial aid of friends 
in Dayton and Toledo, and then through the encouragement 
and assistance of writers and public men like James Whitcomb 
Riley, James Lane Allen, Robert G. Ingersoll, and William 
Dean Howells he reached and held the ear of the public. A 
review by Howells brought him into national notice, and “Bob” 
Ingersoll gave him an opportunity to broaden his knowledge 
of literature by securing him a position in the Library of 
Congress. His concert readings were popular, and his stories 
and poems were sought by the magazines. In his thirty-fourth 
year, however, before he had had time to reach his fullest 
development, he died of consumption, the disease against 
which he had for some time been waging a hopeless fight. 

His poems were published originally in fourteen different 
volumes, but nine of these are special editions of material in- 
cluded in the five earlier volumes. They are now accessible in 
two collected editions. In bulk as well as quality they are the 
most impressive body of poetry yet produced by an American 
negro. Dunbar was the first negro poet to have the advantage 
of literary associations and friendships, and it may be that 
this largely compensated for the fact that his formal educa- 
tion ended with the high school. His poems do not reveal 
any great depths of knowledge, but they are free from the 
crudities so characteristic of the uneducated or half-educated 
verse writers of his race. He is far above habitual technical 
errors ; his e» pression is uniformly adequate to the thought and 
often superior to it; and if he falls short of the perfect fitness 
of diction that is called the “ inevitable phrase” and gives some 
particular shade of thought its final and adequate expression 
for all time—where else in American poetry, except for a 
few lines from Poe and still fewer from Emerson, is it to 
be found? The pathos of some of his poetry is genuine, but 
hardly extraordinary ; the humor however, is a real contribu- 
tion to American poetry. This is the racial humor of the 
negro which it was the ironical lot of the negro race to see 
attain first expression through the writings of white interpre- 
ters, such as Irwin Russell and Joel Chandler Harris. Dunbar 
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felt a kind of pathetic irony in the fact that his dialect humor 
made a stronger appeal to readers than his serious poems in 
standard English, but William Dean Howells voiced the opinion 
of later criticism when he praised the dialect poems above the 
others. It is the quiet and sure humor of racial character 
sympathetically and accurately observed. Among the best of 
these are poems such as Possum, Drizzle, Expectation, and 
How Lucy Backslid. Humor of this sort is too pervasive to 
be represented by a stanza or two. Perhaps it can be sug- 
gested, however, by the keen racial reaction to ‘possum as 
represented in Possum and Expectation. In the latter a 
*possum has just been located : 


Now I’se whettin’ up my hongry, 
An’ I’s laffin’ fit to kill, 

Fu’ de fros’ done turned de ’simmons 
An’ de ’possum’s eat his fill. 

He done go’ged his self oudacious, 
An’ he stayin’ by de tree! 

Don’t you know, ol’ Mistah ’Possum 
Dat you gittin’ fat fu’ me? 


And in Possum, “If dey’s anything dat riles me,” he says, 


Hit’s to see some ign’ant white man 
*Mittin’ dat owdacious sin 

W’en he want to cook a ’possum 
Tekin’ off de ’possum’s skin. 


Dunbar’s religion, as expressed in Religion, Philosophy, and 
other poems has a somewhat broad and questioning nature 
that may perhaps owe something to his patron, Col. Ingersoll. 
Although this is by no means his constant attitude toward 
religion (the Hymn Written After Hearing Lead Kindly 
Light is a fine example to the contrary), there is an under- 
note of disillusion and pessimism in some of his poems that 
seems characteristic of much of his serious thoughts. 


“But it’s easy ’nough to titter when de stew is smokin’ hot, 
But it’s mighty ha’d to giggle when dey’s nuffin in de pot, 


he observes somewhat sarcastically in Philosophy, and he looks 
with disfavor on 


“breakin’ up ouah faces in a sickly sort o’ grin, 
When we knows dat in ouah innards we is p’intedly mad ez sin.” 
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In Religion he scornfully bids the priest think less of Heaven 
and more of this earth. Mortality begins and ends with the 
fatalistic “Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 


Shall he be tried again? Shall he go free? 

Who shall the court convene? Where shall it be? 
No answer on the land, none from the sea. 

Only we know that as he did we must: 

You with your theories, you with your trust,— 
Ashes to ashes, dust unto dust! 


There are few poems on the race question. Mostly they 
deal with Dunbar’s confidence in the progress of his race. The 
Ode to Ethiopia is the best example of this. The note of 
reproach and resentment is repressed; To The South, on the 
New Slavery is the nearest approach to racial bitterness found 
in his works, and that can hardly be called intolerant. We 
Wear the Mask, which has a somewhat bitter tone, is also 
probably intended to represent the feelings of his race. Dun- 
bar was a sensitive character and was keenly aware of racial 
discrimination, but he very seldom gave utterance to this 
feeling in his published poems. 

William Stanley Braithwaite is the negro poet who unques- 
tionably stands next to Dunbar. Dunbar found entrance into 
Stedman’s American anthology ; Braithwaite, who came upon 
the stage a little too late for this, is represented in Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse’s Little Book of Modern Verse. Braithwaite 
is perhaps better known for his critical work than for his 
poetry. In addition to editing anthologies of Elizabethan 
verse, Georgian verse, and Restoration verse, he has, since 
1913, collected and edited yearly anthologies of magazine verse 
that have been of great service to all people interested in con- 
temporary poetry. These books together with his yearly 
reviews of contemporary poetry have undoubtedly helped create 
a larger and more appreciative audience for contemporary 
American poets. His own poems have appeared in a number 
of the best magazines and have been collected in two volumes, 
Lyrics of Love and Life (1904) and The House of Falling 
Leaves (1908). A somewhat over-sensitive aestheticism is 
the keynote of his poetry. In this sense, as well as in lyric 
ability, he suggests Sidney Lanier. In finish and grace his 
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poems are superior to those of Dunbar; they are superior 
also in another and less important respect—literary allusive- 
ness. Braithwaite has a superior savoir faire in handling liter- 
ary background that is probably due to his longer and more 
intimate associations with books and writers. He has grace, 
but he is too idealistic for humor. He has a sense of human 
fate and the seriousness of life, but he falls far short of the 
knowledge of life and the sympathetic interest in human types 
that Dunbar possessed. Like Shelley (his principal master, 
along with Keats), he is idealistic to a fault. His poetry is 
too much “out of time and out of space”—there is too much 
seclusion from the problems and men of his own day. He 
avoids the wrangles of the time too much. One appreciates 
‘his reticence by comparison with the crude violence of some 
negro writers, but concludes that it is a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue—which nevertheless merits high appreciation for its 
obvious refinement. His poems, some of which have been set 
to music, have a fine lyric quality, and the idealism of such 
poems as Nympholepsy, A Song of Living, and The Eternal 
Self is both sincere and inspiring. The poems, especially in 
the first volume, are often slight, and of little individual weight 
or ethical value, but his second volume shows a considerably 
greater depth of feeling and widening of interest. In a Grave 
Yard, A Little Song, By an Inland Lake, and It’s a Long 
Way are lyrics from the first volume that would be no dis- 
credit to the best contemporary poets. Among the best poems 
in the second volume are From the Crowd, which describes a 
poignant lyric impression, A Little While Before Farewell, 
which is a good example of graceful wistfulness, A Song of 
Living and The Eternal Self. There is very little real passion 
in Braithwaite’s poetry; on the contrary there is an exquisite 
restraint which seems rather to avoid vigorous emotional 
expression and prefers instead a fine lyric suggestiveness. 
That this produces poetry of a high order may be seen from 
In a Graveyard: 


In calm fellowship they sleep 
Where the graves are dark and deep 
Where nor hate nor fraud, nor feud 
Mar their perfect brotherhood. 
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After all was done they went 
Into dreamless sleep, content 
That the years would pass them by, 
Sightless, soundless, where they lie. 


Wines and roses, song and dance, 
Have no portion in their trance— 
The four seasons are as one, 
Dark of night and light of sun. 


There are a number of other living negro poets whose verse 
is superior to any extant poetry written by negroes before the 
Civil War. None of these has quite attained the excellence 
of Dunbar or Braithwaite, but several of them have written 
poems that would be pronounced decidedly good in any yearly 
anthology of American poetry. One of the foremost of these 
is James Weldon Johnson. His original verse (he is also the 
author of a metrical translation) is comprised in a volume 
called Fifty Years and Other Poems, published in 1917. The 
title poem, perhaps the best in the volume, is a dignified review 
of the progress of the negro since slavery. There are some 
touches of humor, as in Answer to Prayer, where “Lawd send 
to me a turkey” goes unanswered until re-phrased “Lawd send 
me to a turkey,” when it obtains immediate results. The 
philosophy of laziness is somewhat whimsically expressed in 
“Lazy,” which concludes: 


Let others fume and sweat and boil 

And scratch and dig for golden spoil, 

And live the life of worth and toil 
Their lives to labor giving. 

But what is gold when life is sped, 

And life is short, as has been said, 

And we are such a long time dead, 
I'll spend my life in living. 


Some of the poems, such as Fifty Years and Mother Night, 
have real weight and impressiveness. 

The work of .J. Mord Allen is of perhaps greater worth, 
though somewhat slight as to volume. There are only eighteen 
poems in all in his Rhymes, Tales, and Rhymed Tales, but they 
are of an excellent quality. 


“Still comes the Perfect Thing to man 
As came the olden gods, in dreams,” 
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is his view of the conditions of life in The Psalm of the Up- 
lift, but the future is given to the God of things as They Should 


Be, and it is for the present generation to contribute to the 
consummation— 


“To enter where is no retreat; 
To win one stride from sheer defeat; 
To die, but gain an inch.” 


His final poem, in which he compares life to the childish game 
of “Eeny, meeny, miny, mo,” has dignity and is superior both 
to the thoughtlessness characteristic of one type of negro and 
the bitter pessimism into which some negro writers have 
fallen. There is a central and sober sanity in his poetry that © 
reveals an intellectual poise equalled by very few other negro 
writers. He is not too race-sensitive to expose and laugh at 
the professional agitator or the use of preparations for 
straightening kinky hair. His other poems all show a humor- 
ous and tolerant observance of human nature and a narrative 
ability hardly inferior to the same traits in Dunbar. The Test, 
a humorous account of a checker game, and The Devil and Sis 
Viney, portraying the defeat of a negro minister, though 
backed by Saint Paul, when he ’rastles with the woman prob- 
lem, are excellent narratives. When the Fish Begin to Bite 
and Shine On, Mr. Sun, contain the authentic negro humor to 
a degree seldom found in dialect verse. It seems a pity that 
there was no William Dean Howells to place this author before 
a wider public. His technique, though not inadequate, is not 
equal to that of Braithwaite or Dunbar, nor is he the equal 
of either in purely lyrical qualities, but he equals Dunbar in 
intellectual poise and shows a more sympathetic knowledge of 
humanity than Braithwaite. 

Among other negroes of the present generation who have 
published poems of a good, acceptable magazine quality are 
James David Corrothers, represented by two volumes, Selected 
Poems (1907) and The Dream and the Song (1914); Fenton 
Johnson, author of A Little Dreaming (1913), Visions of the 
Dusk (1915), and Songs of the Soil (1916); and George 
Marion McClellan, author of Poems (1895), and The Path of 
Dreams (1916). Corrothers’ work has been accepted by The 
Century and has appeared on the same page with that of 
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Dunbar; his best poem, The Dream and the Song, is not un- 
worthy of The Century's high traditions. Fenton Johnson’s 
best poems are of a decidedly lyrical nature. With him the 
thought is clear, but of secondary importance; it is the song 
quality of such poems as Love’s Good Night, In The Evening, 
and When I Die that consitute his chief merit. In Songs of 
the Soil where he attempts dialect of his own and attempts to 
free the negro spiritual from dialect, he is rather flat. The 
Vision of Lazarus, a long poem with an epic manner, is his 
most ambitious attempt, and though it is uneven, it has a 
good fable and passages of real strength. McClellan’s volume 
The Path of Dreams, written in odd moments during his work 
as financial agent for Fiske University, contains poems of 
more than average quality on several themes, notably religion, 
race, and nature, but reaches its highest quality in such poems 
of nature as The Path of Dreams and To Hollyhocks. 

The number of other negro poets since the Civil War 
whose verse, compared with the poems preceding the war, 
show a great improvement in quality, is too considerable to 
admit of detailed individual criticism within the present limits. 
Among these are H. Cordelia Ray, whose poems, otherwise 
good, are often marred by sentimentalism and a flimsy, over- 
evident culture; Benjamin Griffith Brawley, a college pro- 
fessor better known for his Short History of the Negro Race, 
who has privately printed several sonnets and ballads of good 
literary quality ;5 D. W. Davis, a well-known negro educator, 
whose “Weh Down Souf,” contains some good humorous dia- 
lect verse; and R. E. Ford, whose Brown Chapel (1905), a 
rhymed novel of no particular narrative interest, presents 
some interesting and obviously sincere and accurate pictures 
of parish life in a decent and respectable negro community on 
the East Shore of Maryland. Worthy of mention, but gen- 
erally below the standard of the poems previously discussed are 
some of the poems of Charles R. Dinkins, Walter Everett 
Hawkins, George Reginald Margetson and Alberry A. Whit- 
man. The poetry of Whitman serves as a convenient measure for 
estimating the improvement of negro poetry. His best-known 
volume, Not a Man and Yet a Man (1877) is a melodramatic 
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verse-novel of the heroism, love, trials, escape and triumph of a 
nearly white slave. It has some fairly good descriptive 
passages, but in spite of. thrilling incidents, seldom rises above 
a respectable poetic pedestrianism. Yet before Dunbar’s poems 
were published Whitman was regarded as the poetic spokes- 
man of his race, and his works received high praise from 
Longfellow and Whittier. Since 1877 probably half a score 
of negro poets have surpassed him in the quality of their 
verse, but to many negroes Whitman still ranks only a little 
behind Dunbar. 

It is still true that most of the volumes published since 
the Civil War are, to repeat Jefferson’s phrase, beneath criti- 
cism. Rightly understood, this is a perfectly natural state of 
affairs; it is always the exceptional volume that counts. A 
less auspicious fact is that so many of the poorer volumes have 
been launched with flattering introductions by men like Booker 
T. Washington, Paul Laurence Dunbar and William Stanley 
Braithwaite. In a volume edited by a negro minister occurs a 
poem beginning: 

How sad to my thoughts are the scenes of my childhood, 
As recalled to my mind now at three-score and five, 


No father to direct the steps of my boyhood, 
No certainty whether he were dead or alive. 


“A greater poem,” asserts the editor, “has not been produced 
in our century.” This is of course an extreme example, but 
it is nevertheless true that the negroes themselves have dam- 
aged the standing of negro poetry by incautious introductions 
and extravagant praise. Such hothouse methods of culture 
were perhaps never wise, but now that at least a few negroes 
have demonstrated undeniable ability in poetry, they are un- 
doubtedly mischievous. 

The subject matter of the negro poetry written since the 
Civil War is too various for enumeration. Religion is still 
an important theme. A considerable number of the writers 
are ministers, and even the poetry of laymen shows a more 
decided preference for religious themes than is seen in the 
writings of contemporary poets of the white race. This tend- 
ency has also made itself felt in the verses of the more mediocre 
writers in an inclination toward the use of hymn meters. 
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Racial consciousness also plays a large part, particularly in the 
less finished writers. Most of the poetry of this type is of a 
crude nature and however interesting it may be sociologically, 
is of no literary value. It is a noteworthy fact that poets 
like Dunbar, Braithwaite and Allen write very little upon this 
topic and express themselves without the rancorousness of 
many of the smaller fry. Dialect poems, also, are rather more 
frequent than with the poets of the white race. Aside from 
these differences the range of ideas among the better poets is 
not noticeably different from that of white poets. The more 
restricted number of themes among the poorer writers is no 
doubt largely attributable to a personal lack of intellectual 
range due to defective education. This same lack of education 
perhaps accounts for the almost total absence of free verse 
from the mass of negro poems. Hymns, unfortunately, were 
not written in free verse, and Walt Whitman seems to have 
been an unknown model for most of the writers. The two 
largest and most constant themes, religion and race, contribute 
little that is new, and scarcely anything that is worth while, 
to the sum of American poetry. There is, however, a kind 
of negro humor that deals in a distinctively racial manner with 
the negro’s love of music, talk, animals, meetings, dancing, 
loafing and fishing, and is best exemplified in the poems of 
Dunbar, Allen, and Davis. In this direction the negro is per- 
haps likely to make a purely racial contribution to American 
poetry. Otherwise his contribution is apt to be individual and 
not racial in character. 

It would be too much to claim that the existing body of 
negro poetry is an important part of American literature. 
American literature would not be greatly affected by its total 
loss. Likewise American literature could do without all of the 
poetry written in America before the day of Freneau, or even 
of Bryant, without any serious sense of loss. A people strug- 
gling first with slavery and later with poverty and ignorance 
is no more to be expected to produce a significant body of 
poetry than a people struggling with Indians, wilderness and 
religious nightmares. The fact that negroes have been in the 
habit of over-praising their poetry is deplorable, but no more 
remarkable or significant than the critical flamboyance which 
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Poe castigated in the critics of his day, and is due to the same 
cause, excessive and sensitive self-consciousness. The really 
significant thing is that some negroes have undeniably pro- 
duced poetry worthy of an honorable place in contemporary 
literature, and this in spite of the fact that some of the old 
handicaps were still operative. The body of negro poetry 
extant is of a considerably better quality than could be ex- 
pected, considering the circumstances. That negroes can write 
good poetry is sufficiently demonstrated by the fact that a 
few have done so. If, as is perhaps evident from this sketch, 
the quality of negro poetry has improved in direct ratio to the 
economic and educational advancement of the race, and if the 
economic and social improvement of the negro’s status con- 
tinues, it can hardly be a matter of a very long time until the 
negro race has a much more worthy body of poetry to its 
credit and makes a much more significant contribution to the 
small body of really worth-while American poetry. 


“Quality or Qualifying?” 


Henry M. Snyper 
Wofford College 


An interesting sentence in an article in a recent magazine 
and a glance into the catalogue of a reputable Southern 
“university” raises some questions as to what are to be 
the next steps in the development of the so-called American 
college—an institution sometimes described as peculiar to the 
American system, if there be such a thing, of higher educa- 
tion. The sentence referred to is this: “A modern college 
education is aimed to qualify for something and not to give 
quality to students.” This is to say, that the courses of 
study in the modern college are in process of adjustment 
to meet the requirements of professional and trades schools, 
and are, therefore, mainly “pre-something,”—pre-medical, pre- 
business, pre-law, pre-theological. In a word, the profes- 
sional schools are asking that the colleges become but prepara- 
tory institutions, relating their curricula specifically to the 
practical matters of medicine, law, business, and theology, 
and thus become more or less “vocational” in their main 
intention. 

This invasion of the college by the professional schools 
and their demand that the colleges “qualify” their students 
for something rather than give “quality” to them is impres- 
sively illustrated from the “university” catalogue above re- 
ferred to. In the “School of Liberal Arts” 260 Freshmen 
are registered. Of these 37 percent are recorded as “B.S. 
in Med.,” 10 percent “B.S. in Bus. Adm.,” 33 percent as 
B.S. or B.Ph., and just 20 percent as plain A.B. In other 
words, 47 percent of the students entering this “School of 
Liberal Arts” in 1920 were preparing to take a bachelor’s 
degree along such frankly vocational lines as medicine and 
business administration; 33 percent were taking another 
bachelor’s with a content so dominantly scientific as to be 
generally vocational in character, if not specifically so; while 
only one-fifth of the total number of entrants were aiming 
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for the traditional B.A. degree. It should be noted, more- 
over, that there must also be students in this group who 
are vocationally-minded toward law and theology and are 
taking courses in these fields and counting them on their 
bachelor’s degree, for the catalogue specifically states that 
“combination curricula are offered in liberal arts and 
theology and in liberal arts and law.” In view of this 
statement we may conclude our analysis of this entering 
class by saying that considerably more than one-half of them 
are taking vocational or professional subjects for the bache- 
lor’s degree, and that the main business of “The School 
of Liberal Arts” is not to give “quality” to manhood so 
much as it is to “qualify” men for some one of the practical 
pursuits. 

The really significant thing, however, about the vocational- 
mindedness of this particular school of liberal arts is that 
it is typical of most of them when they are an organic part 
of a “university.” The traditional liberal arts courses look 
rather drab to young minds surrounded by schools where 
budding lawyers argue, future business executives talk organi- 
zation and efficiency, tomorrow’s crop of electricians are 
busy learning the practical application of Franklin’s magic 
fluid to the manifold uses of common life, and youthful 
prophets are hurrying through the technical preliminaries in 
order to get quickly into the fields that are “white unto the 
harvest.” In fact, to recur again to the sentence with which 
we started, where there is so much “qualifying” for some- 
thing is it possible really to do much anyway in the “quality” 
business? And is the school of liberal arts in the average 
university so much a school of liberal arts as it is a school 
of practical arts? 

Of course, it will be said that certain medical, law, 
business, engineering and theological subjects are just as 
“liberal” as the languages, literatures, mathematics, philoso- 
phies, histories, and pure sciences that make up the com- 
monly accepted arts courses, and should, therefore, take 
their place in the bachelor’s degree, with the added advan- 
tage that they count toward the student’s professional degree. 
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This may be so, but it misses quite the reasons which have 
brought about the crowding in upon the arts courses of 
the professional subjects. It used to be that anybody could 
get into the professional schools who could merely read and 
write, and these schools were largely without either scholar- 
ship or character. This was particularly the case with the 
medical schools. But certain boards, in the interest of 
public welfare, began to turn on the light by making scien- 
tific investigations. The result was a hurried raising of 
standards of admission,—at first, the requiring of at least 
graduation from a high school and then of two years of 
specialized college work. The investigation of the status 
of the medical schools was followed by investigations of 
other professional schools, with the general result that they, 
too, are demanding approximately two years of college work 
for entrance. Hence, it is not because of the “liberal” nature 
of professional studies that they are found in the Arts courses 
but because they are regarded as fundamentally essential to 
the proper pursuit of professional studies, and no trustworthy 
school dare any longer face the public by requiring less. 
But the point that I am trying to make just here is not 
so much why these professional or technical subjects have 
invaded the liberal arts schools and have been accepted as 
so large a part of the work required for the bachelor’s degree 
as the outstanding fact that they have done so, and the inva- 
sion seems to promise the complete conquest of the field. 
Of course, we may remind ourselves by way of parenthesis 
that those who put their faith in the “quality” aspect of 
education rather than in its “qualifying” values have, in 
these last thirty or forty years, seen their faith tested by a 
series of invasions that threatened the conquest of the realm 
of the liberal arts. In disturbingly rapid succession the 
modern languages and the physical sciences broke in and 
established themselves in the republic of letters. The 
naturalization process had hardly completed itself before 
the practical application of the sciences to the various en- 
gineering fields—civil, electrical, mechanical, agricultural, 
architectural,—either aggressively elbowed its way into the 
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arts departments of the college or organized itself into frankly 
competitive institutions. But it may be said that the humane 
arts had a virtue of worth and resistance which enabled them 
to survive. 

The present attack, however, differs from those that have 
gone before in that it is a sort of combined attack and in 
that it recognizes the fact that two years of professional 
work may be done in any liberal arts department or college. 
In a word, the law school, the medical school, the business 
school concedes to the school of liberal arts or to the college 
two years of the student’s training provided he take certain 
subjects which he will afterwards need in his profession. 
The effect of this even now, as we saw from the analysis of 
the entering class of our “university,” is to raise in all serious- 
ness the question: If these tendencies go on, how long will 
there be any school or college of the liberal arts in 
the usually accepted sense of that term? Certainly if 
the “qualifying” pre-medical, pre-law, pre-theological, pre- 
engineering, pre-business courses continue to attract students 
at the present rate, there will soon be in the universities 
no schools of the liberal arts worthy of the name. It will, 
therefore, remain for the detached colleges to do the “quality” 
work in our educational scheme. But can even they stand 
the pull of the practical temper of the American people, their 
characteristic haste to shorten all educational processes, the 
way the universities themselves are responding to both this 
call and this haste, and the tendency of ambitious high schools 
to swell into junior colleges in order to cover the ground 
covered by the first two years of the traditional college? 
It is thus clear that once again the American college is facing 
a crisis in its history. 

The challenge of this crisis means that the college is 
called upon to make a fresh examination of itself for the 
purpose of clarifying its intentions, readjusting its curricula 
to changing conditions, if it seems necessary, reéstablishing 
its convictions, and determining once more what to be loyal 
to and what not. All this has to be done with definiteness 
and clearness of understanding, with no blinking of the facts 
in the case and no blind holding on to things just because 
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they have been and are. This simply means that the de- 
tached college of the liberal arts must first be able to justify 
itself to itself before it can hope to justify itself to the 
constituency which it is to serve. For the college can never 
forget that it lives for the people whose money makes it 
possible for it to live at all. The public pays for what 
it gets and stops paying, directly or indirectly, when it con- 
cludes that what it pays for is not worth the price or that 
something better can be had for the same or a lower price. 
This rule applies to colleges as well as to cabbages. 

The college might start with the conviction that there 
will always be a part of the public willing to pay for “quality” 
even in education,—not, indeed, because of any vain pride 
or snobbery but because of an intelligent belief that in the 
long run “quality” is the cheapest. In the next place, the 
college must accept as its business an unremitting effort 
to increase the number of this kind of public—the kind that 
wants “quality’—recognizing that it can best do this not 
so much by a clamorous advertising of its wares as by the 
actual and proved superiority of its human product. If it 
cannot do this the college of liberal arts might as well give 
up the fight and quickly become something else. 

But before doing this it will look carefully into its pro- 
cesses, its present methods and materials. For example, it 
may assess the materials that make up a medical, legal, busi- 
ness, engineering, or theological education with the view of 
taking over what of each can be considered as really humane 
in its educational possibilities. The college will do this not 
because it is concerned with making lawyers or doctors but 
with making men in the broader understanding of what 
manhood means. Moreover, it will have in its own history 
precedents for doing just this. For a time the modern 
languages and literatures were regarded as barbarian in- 
truders from the outside, but nobody would so regard them 
now, at least where they are properly taught. They are an 
essential part of a liberal education without any reference 
to their so-called practical values. In much the same way, 
the natural sciences have become humane in their educational 
intentions and influences because an understanding of the 
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scientific spirit and a knowledge of the processes of nature, 
human and physical, must result in an important enlargement 
of personality and, when properly abbsorbed, in a contribu- 
tion to individual culture. The rather extraordinary em- 
phasis in very recent years upon the social sciences,—history, 
political science, and the various aspects of sociology,—also 
represents a new addition to our.stock of humanities in edu- 
cation for the reason that it would be hard to acquire an 
understanding of the social movements of history, both past 
and present, and how they have institutionalized themselves, 
without a real enrichment of personality. 

With these precedents before it by which it has taken 
apparently alien materials and subdued them to important 
cultural uses, the liberal arts college may thus discover 
similar materials among these other invaders. But whether 
it does or not, it has enough cultural material already in 
hand to make a fight for a place in the educational system 
if it will keep its methods, its aims, its ideals clearly defined, 
and resolutely refuse to surrender its loyalty to the right 
of the human spirit to at least a four years’ opportunity to 
acquire quality rather than qualifications. 

Having taken this position such colleges will soon find 
powerful friends standing by their side and ready to enter 
into defensive and offensive alliances. These friends will 
be those institutions which aspire to be universities in fact 
as well as in name,—not a collection of professional and 
trades schools grouped about a falsely named department 
of liberal arts. These real universities will follow the lead 
of Harvard, for example, and demand a bachelor’s degree 
as the necessary preparation for any of the great professions, 
knowing that their reward will be an extraordinarily choice 
quality of professional material, all the better “qualified” 
for medicine, law, business, or theological courses because 
it has received the training that gives “quality” rather than 
the information that aims merely to “qualify.” 

Such liberal arts colleges, therefore, need not pay much 
attention to the short-cut “pre-something” student and the 
kind of professional school he is preparing to attend, but 
will give most of its attention to its students of real ability 
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and promise, and to directing them toward institutions of 
the highest grade’ of professional standards and ideals. 
And in doing this colleges of this type will be making a 
greatly needed contribution to public welfare by selecting 
a better sort of men who are to be the lawyers, doctors, busi- 
ness executives, and preachers, and assuring for them the 
best kind of training. Such a contribution is going to be 
needed more and more when we consider the large numbers 
of small men with large ambitions who are now hastening 
into the professions, particularly that of medicine, under 
the enticements of the quick returns offered by the low 
grade professional schools. In the glut in the professional 
market, which is sure to come, the men whose “quality” 
training is their chief “qualification” will be as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land. 

And that public, whose servant the college is, not now, 
but by and by will begin to see a great light, and seeing 
the light will apply “quality” tests to its educational institu- 
tions and products. This American public will do this slowly 
at first because it has always been too much enamoured of 
“short-cuts” to, and “quick-returns” from, all its enterprises, 
but after a while when it has had time to measure results, 
it will be able so to understand the value of these results 
that it will send the choicest of its youth to the college of 
the liberal arts that aims primarily to give “quality” and 
not to “qualify” in such numbers that the gates may have 
to be closed that a more careful selection may be made of 
those privileged to enter. And the American college will 
continue to be that type of institution which has done most 
to enrich American life in the sheer quality of the leadership 
it has trained. 
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Three Chaucer Studies 
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I 
CHAUCER AND THE RENAISSANCE 


Every age has a philosophy of life, which reaches and af- 
fects, in greater or less degree, the thought and action of all 
its members. To the centuries before Petrarch the world was 
a place in which to prepare for a life beyond; the noblest sub- 
ject of thought was theology; the saving of the soul was the 
one important task. The centuries since have realized in some 
measure that the present life is precious in itself, and is not to 
be thus subordinated. The differences between epochs are 
therefore primarily marked by changes in point of view, in 
philosophy of life; and such a shifting took place, I conceive, 
at the time of the Renaissance inaugurated during the fourteenth 
century in Italy. 

The medieval attitude toward life is perhaps best illustrated 
in a passage from a life of a typical medieval man. This may 
be found in the account of St. Francis of Assisi from the 
Golden Legend, compiled in Genoa about 1270: 

“This holy man St. Francis saw in a vision above him, 
Seraphim crucified, the which imprinted in him the signs of 
his crucifying, that him seemed that he was crucified, and that 
in his hands, his feet, and in his side, him seemed were the 
signs of the wounds of the crucifying, but he did hide these 
tokens as much as he might, that no man should see them. 
And yet nevertheless some saw them in his life, and at his 
death, they were seen of many, and were showed by many 
miracles that these signs were true. Of which miracles twain 
shall suffice for to be set there. There was a man named Rogier, 
and was in Apulia before the image of S. Francis, and began 
to think and say: May this be true that this man was so en- 
nobled by such miracle, or was this an illusion or an invention 
dissimuled of his brethren the friars? And as he thought 
this, he heard suddenly a sound like as a quarel had been shot 
out of an arbalaste or a cross bow, and he felt him grievously 
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hurt in his left hand, but there appeared no hurt in his glove, 
and then he took off his glove and saw in the palm of his hand 
a wound as it had been of an arrow, out of which wound there 
issued so great pain of ache and burning, that almost he died 
for sorrow and pain. And then he repented him, and said that 
he believed right verily the signs and tokens of S. Francis: 
and when he had prayed by two days S. Francis by his holy 
signs and stigmata, he was anon delivered of his pain and made 
all whole.” The entire Life and nearly all the other Lives 
in the collection consist of accounts of miracles like this. Their 
significance for our purpose is that by them we see how the 
important things in a man’s life, in the eyes of the medieval 
author, are the things whereby he is kept in touch with the 
spiritual world, and the spiritual world is witnessed to. Or as 
St. Thomas Aquinas puts it, “The last and the perfect happi- 
ness of man cannot be otherwise than in the vision of the 
Divine Essence.”? 

Sometime between 1450 and 1480 there was written in Rome 
a series of biographies of the popes. The life of Pius II, a man 
contemporary with the author, is contained therein. What are 
the things thought worthy of record? First, his personal habits 
of eating, drinking, and dress, his appearance, his diseases, his 
attitude toward learned men, his tastes in reading, his writing, 
his table talk. What a different conception of biography this 
involves. Everything that is revelatory of the man’s ordinary 
life is of importance. This change is what we have in mind 
when we say of the Renaissance, that it was “a re-birth of 
emotions and of faculties long dormant, an awakening of man 
to a new consciousness of life and of the world in which he 
lives, and of the problems which life and the world present 
for the thinking mind to solve, and to a consciousness also of 
the power of the mind to deal with these problems and to in- 
vestigate the secrets of nature.” 

The advocates of the medieval ideal of life had a program 
which they recommended as an adequate means to attain their 
ideal. This is the monastic vow of chastity, obedience, and 
poverty. Nor was it monastic only, for Parzival in Wolfram’s 
poem is instructed in practically those things as essential to a 


2Temple Ed. V, p. 223. 
2 Aquinas Ethicus, tr. by J. Rickory. I, p. 24. 
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knightly education, and the lover in the Romance of the Rose 
takes upon himself vows, which though ultimately derived from 
Ovid, are interpreted by Cupid in a manner curiously similar 
to the admonitions of the great monastic Regulae. The indi- 
vidual is to submit to an ideal régime, because that régime is 
conceived as sacred. 

The moralists of the Renaissance also advocated a plan for 
the attainment of their ends. They adopted in good part the 
means of the medieval period but for reasons widely different. 
Consider in this connection the following passage from De 
Liberorum Educatione of Aeneas Silvius, afterward Pope 
Pius II, referred to before: “In respect of eating and drink- 
ing, the rule of moderation consists in rejecting anything which 
needlessly taxes digestion and so impairs mental activity3 At 
the same time fastidiousness must not be humored. A boy, 
for instance, whose lot it may be to face life in the camp, or 
in the forest, should so discipline his appetite that he may eat 
even beef. The aim of eating is to strengthen the frame: so 
let vigorous health reject cakes or sweets, elaborate dishes of 
small birds or eels which are for the delicate and the weakly. 
Your own countrymen,* like all northern people are, I know, 
sore offenders in this matter of cating and drinking. But I 
count upon your own innate self-respect to preserve you from 
such bad example, and to enable you to despise the sneers and 
complaints of those around you. What but disease and decay 
can result from appetite habitually over-indulged? Such con- 
cession to the flesh stands condemned by all of the great spirits 
of the past. In Augustus Caesar, in Socrates, we have in- 
stances of entire indifference in choice of food. Caligula, Nero, 
and Vitellius serve as sufficient examples of grossly sensual 
tastes. To the Greeks of the best age eating and drinking 
were only means to living, not the chief end and aim of it. 
For they recognized, with Aristotle, that in this capacity for 
bodily pleasures we are gn the same level with lower creat- 
ures.”5 Note here that the medieval ideal of temperance is 


*The writer is addressing the King of Bohemia and Hungary. 
3 Italics mine. 


5 Merrick Whitcomb, A Literary Source Book of the Italian Renaissance, p. 57. 
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adopted because it is valuable for an efficient earthly life; and 
that the safeguard of temperance is individual reason and self- 
respect, not an externally imposed rule. The treatment of the 
other medieval virtues by renaissance writers might be illus- 
trated by other quotations, but enough has been given to show 
the contrast. 

The latter part of the passage just read illustrates another 
phase of renaissance thought and one that is often considered 
its essential characteristic, and that is, its attitude toward the 
Greek and Latin classics. In the revulsion of feeling from what 
they conceived to be the narrow life of the Middle Ages, the 
humanists were inclined to rate the masterpieces of Greek and 
Roman literary art as the greatest productions of man. Thus 
in the passage quoted, Silvius illustrates his point entirely from 
Greek and Roman examples, in a case where he has abundant 
opportunity to cite scores of patristic and saintly instances, had 
he been so minded. 

So much for the characteristics of the Italian renaissance. 
Let us now determine whether Chaucer shows any of these 
traits. As we began by quoting examples of medieval and 
renaissance churchmen, we shall cite for comparison here that 
one of Chaucer’s characters which seems to one most like St. 
Francis, namely the Persoun. But we notice that no miracles 
are recorded as done by him and that two proofs of his 
beneficence are his remission of tithes and the fact that he did 
not leave his flock, to sing in Paul’s for souls. These are 
Chaucer’s words: 


A good man was ther of religioun, 

And was a Povre Persoun of a toun; 

But riche he was of hooly thoght and werk; 
He was also a lerned man, a clerk, 

That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche. 
Hise parisshens devoutly wolde he teche; 
Benygne he was and wonder diligent, 

And in adversitee ful pacient; 

And swich he was y-preved ofte sithes. 

Ful looth were hym to cursen for hise tithes, 
But rather wolde he yeven, out of doute, 
Unto his povre parisshens aboute, 

Of his offryng and eek of his substaunce. 
He coude in litel thyng have suffisaunce. 
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Wyd was his parisshe, and houses fer asounder, 
But he ne lafte nat for reyn ne thonder, 

In siknesse nor in meschief to visite 

The ferreste in his parisshe, muche and lite, 
Upon his feet, and in his hand a staf. 

This noble ensample to his sheepe he gaf, 
That firste he wroghte and afterward he taughte. 
Out of the gospel he the wordes caughte, 

And this figure he added eek therto, 

That if gold ruste what shal iren doo? 

For if a preest be foul, on whom we truste, 

No wonder is a lewed man to ruste; 

And shame it is, if a preest take keep, 

A shiten shepherde and a clene sheep. 

Wel oghte a preest ensample for to yeve 

By his clennesse, how that his sheepe sholde lyve. 
He sette nat his benefice to hyre 

And leet his sheep encombred in the myre, 

And ran to London unto Seint Poules 

To seken hym a chaunterie for soules, 

Or with a bretherhed to been withholde; 

But dwelte a hoom and kepte wel his folde, ° 
So that the wolf ne made it nat myscarie; 

He was a shepherde, and noght a mercenarie. 
And though he hooly were and vertuous, 

He was to synful man nat despitous, 

Ne of his speche daungerous ne digne, 

But in his techyng discreet and benygne; 

To drawen folk to hevene by fairnesse, 

By good ensample, this was his bisynesse. 

But it were any pérsone obstinat, 

What so he were, of heigh or lowe estate, 

Hym wolde he snybben sharply for the nonys. ° 
A bettre preest I trowe that no-wher noon ys; 
He waited after no pompe and reverence, 

Ne maked him a spiced conscience, 

But Cristes loore, and his apostles twelve, 

He taughte, but first he folwed it hym-selve.® 


In fact, in the study of the Pardoner relic worship and mir- 
acles are satirized and the portraits of the Monk, Friar, and 
the Prioress are of extremely natural, everyday people, very 
like Pius II as he is drawn for us by Sacchi. Every human 
characteristic is of interest simply because it is human. The 
manners of the Prioress, the tastes of the Monk, and the habits 


Cf. Canterbury Tales, Prolog, Il, 477-528. 
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of the Friar do not indicate any spiritual calling on their part: 
these people are what they are because it is a natural and very 
respectable thing to be “religious.” 

What is Chaucer’s attitude toward the medieval virtues? 
His general position is best indicated perhaps by the following 
passage describing the Monk: 


A Monk ther was, a fair for the maistrie, 

An outridere that lovede venerie, 

A manly man, to been an abbot able. 

Ful many a deyntee hors hadde he in stable, 
And whan he rood men myghte his brydel heere 
Gynglen in whistlynge wynd as cleere 

And eek a loude as dooth the chapel-belle 
Ther as this lord was kepere of the celle. 

The reule of Seint Maure or of Seint Beneit, 
By-cause that it was old and some-del streit, 
This ilke monk leet olde thygnes pace 

And heeld after the newe world the space. 

He yaf nat of that text a pulled hen 

That seith that hunters beth nat hooly men, 

Ne that a monk when he is recchelees 

Is likned til a fissh that is waterlees. 

This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloystre. 
But thilke text held he nat worth an oystre; 
And I seyde his opinioun was good; 

What sholde he studie and make hym-selven wood, 
Upon a book in cloystre alwey to poure, 

Or swynken with his handes and laboure 

As Austyn bit? How shal the world be served? 
Lat Austyn have his swynk to him reserved. 
Therefore he was a pricasour aright; 
Grehoundes he hadde, as swift as fowel in flight: 
Of prikyng and of huntyng for the hare _ 
Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 

I seigh his sleves purfiled at the hond 

With grys, and that the fyneste of a lond; 
And for to festne his hood under his chyn 

He hadde of gold y-wroght a curious pyn; 

A love-knotte in the gretter ende there was. 
His heed was balled, that shoon as any glas, 
And eek his face as he hadde been anoynt. 

He was a lord ful fat and in good poynt; 
Hise eyen stepe and rollynge in his heed, 

That stemed as a forneys of a leed; 
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His bootes souple, his hors in greet estaat. 
Now certeinly he was a fair prelaat. 

He was nat pale, as a forpyned goost; 

A fat swan loved he best of any roost. 

His palfrey was as broun as is a berye.” 


Some may raise the objection that this portrait does not neces- 
sarily give us Chaucer’s own ideas. Perhaps it does not: but 
if so, the spirit producing such writing was in the air; for 
Langland and Froissart give us the same pictures, one in more 
sombre and the other in more neutral colors. 

More specifically, let us take poverty as discussed by our 
poet. In the Prolog to the Man of Law’s Tale, the concomitants 
and negative consequences of poverty are discussed. It is at- 
tended by thirst, cold, and hunger, and may lead to begging 
or stealing. It may induce distrust of the providential ordering 
of the world, since property seems so unevenly distributed, and 
precludes the exercise and enjoyment of all the kindly affec- 
tions. Compare this fear of being reduced to beggary with the 
spirit of St. Alexis and you will see how far Chaucer is from 
medieval feeling. How matter of fact, too, is the whole 
analysis! But the poet is not contented with treating one side 
of the question. Near the end of the Wife of Bath’s Tale the 
advantages of poverty are considered. Christ chose to be poor 
and, therefore, poverty must be honest: the poor man is 
always safe, no one is ever after his property: poverty is a 
great incentive to diligence and an aid to wisdom, provided one 
is patient: poverty frequently brings a man to a knowledge 
of God and of himself, and enables him to discern his real 
friends. This casuistry sounds strange when brought into con- 
nection with the enthusiasm of St. Francis, who “loved poverty 
in himself and in all others, so that he always called poverty 
his lady, but when he saw one more poor than himself he had 
thereof envy, and doubted to be overcome of him. On a day 
he saw a poor woman and he showed her to his fellow and 
said: ‘The poverty of this woman doth to us shame, and 
reproveth strongly our poverty, for, for my riches I have chosen 


my lady poverty, and she shineth more in this woman than in 
me.’ 


™ Canterbury Tales, Prolog, 11, 165-207. 
Temple Ed., V, pp. 219-220. , 


® Golden Legend, 
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Chaucer has thus essentially the renaissance point of view. 
But he has not yet gone so far as the Italians who revived 
the study of antiquity. No classic authors unknown to the 
Middle Ages in general are quoted by Chaucer and those that 
he quotes are not studied archzologically; Amphiorax is a 
bishop® and Cresida reads the Lives of Saints.° It would be 
interesting here to examine that difficult problem of Chaucer’s 
attitude toward his work and endeavor to find out whether 
he was not a man of the new time here. His scientific ideas 
would make a profitable field of study and his views of the 
lower classes of society offer us much attractive material for 
thought. But we must pause, hoping that we have made it 
plain that in the fundamental sense Chaucer was a humanist, 
that is a “student of human affairs, or of human nature,” as 
seen in this world now present. 


II 


CHAUCER AND OVID 


In that solemn scene in the Limbo where Dante, at the 
instance of Virgil, is acclaimed poet, “four great shadows” from 
the majestic Roman past dwelt on with such reverence by 
medieval writers, are seen coming toward the poets. We had 
best have Dante’s own words for this as he says, “The good 
Master (Virgil) began to speak: ‘Mark him with that sword 
in hand, who comes before the three as their lord: that is 
Homer, the sovereign Poet; the next who comes is Horace the 
satirist ; Ovid is the third, and the last is Lucan. Because each 
agrees with me in the name, which the once voice sounded, 
they do me honor; and therein they do well !’’!! 

Dante here sums up in his representative, yet deeply per- 
sonal way, the conception the Middle Ages in general had of 
classical literature, and if we keep in mind the fact that Virgil 
is the presiding genius of the whole of Dante’s poetic life, 
and that Statius comes on the scene in the Purgatorio and that 
Juvenal is mentioned therein, our list of classical poets known 
by name or works to the medieval authors is nearly complete. 


Eroilus and Cri eyde, Book II, 11.104, 105. 
Ibid, Book I, 11.117, 118. 
a Inferno, Canto W, 11.85-93; Carlyle’s tr., Temple Classics Series. 
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After Virgil, Ovid is the Latin writer most quoted during 
this period. To a modern reader of Ovid this popularity is 
a very strange phenomenon; for it seems as if the brilliant, 
immoral, indifferent leader of the secretly dissolute court of 
Augustus were the very antipodes of the serious, religious, 
aspiring Middle Ages. Taken literally he is so; but if his 
work is interpreted allegorically, as the Aeneid, too, was ex- 
pounded, his popularity seems more reasonable. Another cause, 
more external, but very significant has contributed to this result ; 
namely, that Ovid was a part of the curriculum of the Roman 
school from a period shortly after his death in 18 A.D. through- 
out the Middle Ages. Roman education, beginning with the 
time of Augustus, was prevailingly and increasingly rhetorical ; 
and no poet lent himself more easily to use in this connection 
than Ovid, the most ornate and the most argumentative of the 
Roman classic poets. Manuscripts of Ovid thus multiplied and 
made his works more easily available throughout Europe. The 
earliest that has come down to us is an Oxford manuscript 
dated in the tenth century. It formerly belonged to Dunstan, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who has drawn his own picture 
on the margin of one of the leaves. The part of Ovid con- 
tained therein is the most immoral of his poems, The Art of 
Love. This instance is typical, and scores of such could be 
given. 

As one of the most available of classic authors Ovid was 
carried over with the Renaissance, is one of the two main 
sources of Shakespeare’s knowledge of classical mythology? 
and is of immense importance in the history of Italian paint- 
ing. But as other Greek and Roman writers, especially the 
former, have been brought to light and studied, Ovid’s influ- 
ence has declined and he is no longer one of the main in- 
gredients in classical learning. 

This brief sketch will serve to show us how thoroughly 
natural it is to find Chaucer using Ovid more than any other 
classic author ; “and it is almost certain, from the freedom with 
which he quotes him, that he had a MS. copy of his own among 
his ‘sixty bokes olde and newe’.!* He cites passages from the 
“Ars Amatoria, Amores, Epistolae ex Ponto, Fasti, Heroides, 


2 Root, Classical Mythology in Shakespeare, p. 3 (Yale Studies in English). 
3 Legend of Good Women; a version of Prolog 1.273. 
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Metamorphoses, Remedia Amoris, and Tristia; so that he had 
read this author rather extensively.” Let us see if we can, if 
it was merely his availability that made Ovid Chaucer’s “favor- 
ite author,” to quote Prof. Lounsbury,'* or if there was some 
real affiliation between them. 

The first step in such a search will be to turn to the places 
where Chaucer names Ovid and note whether any hint is given 
us there. There are eighteen such, one in the House of Fame, 
one in the Book of the Duchess, eight in the Legend of Good 
Women, one in Troilus, seven in the Canterbury Tales. All 
but three of these are hasty and inartistic statements to the 
effect that if more information on a given subject is desired 
it will be found in Ovid’s book of this or that title; or that 
Chaucer’s work is drawn from Ovid. Of our three exceptions 
one is in the Wife of Bath’s Tale and calls Ovid noble; the 
second comes in the fifth book of Troilus where Chaucer is 
sending forth his book and bids it 


“ 
. 


. Kis the steppes, wheras thou seest pace 
Virgile, Ovyde, Omer, Lucan and Stace.’” 


The third occurs in the House of Fame, resembles the quota- 
tion from Dante with which I began, and critically is the only 
significant mention made of Ovid by Chaucer. That is to say, 
after the “piler” “of tinned yren cler,” on which Virgil stands 
in the House of Fame, we have the following passage relating 
to Ovid: 

“And next him on a piler was, 

Of Coper, Venus Clerk Ovyde, 

That hath ysowen wonder wyde 

The grete god of Love his fame, 

And there he bar up wel his name, 

Upon this piler also hye 

As I hit myghte se with myen ye.” 


Chaucer has here hit upon the primary quality and distinction 
of Ovid: he is a love poet. But, aside from this somewhat 
keen remark for the time, we see in this, his most extended 
mention of Ovid, no indication of any personal feeling draw- 


4 Studies in Chaucer, II, p. 521. 
1791, 1792. 
TTI, 11.396-402. 
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ing Chaucer to Ovid. So far, then the term “favorite” if 
employed in this connection could only mean “most used.” 

But it is a matter of our common experience that Chaucer 
is very elusive; one despairs of reaching him. So perhaps 
it is only to be expected that we should not discover from his 
express words his secret inclination to Ovid. 

We must, therefore, undertake an examination of the works 
of the two poets to see whether we can discern any “congenial- 
ity of soul” between them, to use an expression of Dryden’s, 
who is probably the first to compare them. My method has 
been to take certain criticisms of Ovid by Prof. Sellar and 
apply them to Chaucer; here they are: “The Ars Amatoria is 
perhaps the most immoral and demoralizing work ever written, 
at least in ancient times, by a man of genius.” “His tone is 
that either of mere sensual self-regarding feeling or of persi- 
flage.” “He ostentatiously disclaims the manliness which in 
the republican times was regarded as the birthright not only 
of Romans but of the Sabellian races from which he sprung. 
He is as devoid of dignity in his abandonment to pleasure as in 
the weakness with which he meets calamity. He has no depth 
of serious conviction, no vein of sober reflexion, and is sus- 
tained by no great or elevating purpose.” “These grave de- 
fects in strength and gravity of character had an important 
effect in the artistic result of Ovid’s writings. Though he 
wanted neither diligence, perseverance, nor literary ambition, 
he seems incapable of conceiving a great and serious whole. 
Though his mind works very actively in the way of observing 
and reflecting on the superficial aspects of life, he has added 
no great thoughts or maxims to the morals or intellectual herit- 
age of the world. With a more versatile dramatic faculty 
than any of his countrymen, he has created no great character 
comparable either with the grand impersonations of Greek 
tragedy, or with the Dido and Turnus of Virgil. He has both 
the psychological power of reading and the rhetorical power 
of expressing passion and emotion of different kinds; but he 
has not a genuine or consistent sense of human greatness or 
heroism. He represents with impartial sympathy the noble 
heart of Laodamia and the unholy lust of Myrrha. His spirit 
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seems thoroughly ironical, or indifferent in regard to the higher 
ideals or graver convictions of men.”!7 

How far should we be willing to admit this of Chaucer? 
Let us begin with the first charge. Ovid is immoral and de- 
moralizing; that is to say vice is depicted as attractive; the 
essential differences between right and wrong are done away 
with. Ovid has in general, in his most typical work, only one 
character ; he is sensual, sickly but successful. The real world 
is made up of such. This could not truthfully be said of 
Chaucer. He has stories which are foul but they are also 
disgusting and told by disgusting characters; but all his char- 
acters are not disgusting. If we can safely say that the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims are a representative body of fourteenth century 
men, Chaucer certainly saw something else in the world than’ 
such stories as those of the Miller and the Reve. Note, too, 
that the majority of the company, including all the “gentles” 
and educated members, condemn these stories. Ovid’s heroes and 
heroines are the élite of Roman society in his day or representa- 
tives of the mythologic or historic past of his race, and yet they 
see life as a great sensual pleasure. There is here a great dif- 
ference between Chaucer and Ovid. 

Again, I think it can never be said that Chaucer is an un- 
manly writer. Compare his humorous accounts of his last 
years with the whining elegies and base adulations that Ovid 
wrote out of Pontus and my point will be proven. Again, 
note that the pilgrims are all characterized by what they can 
do; we are given to understand that this is a world of work, 
and that a man be able to do something is a matter of some 
importance. Ovid never gives me this impression. 

When we come to a comparison on the basis of “serious 
conviction,” or “sober reflection,” a judgment is more dif- 
ficult. The more I read Chaucer, the more I think his reticence 
on many points is due to the fact that he is an honest sceptic. 
This is shown by the frequent discussions in his poems of ques- 
tions of morals or religion. But this attitude of doubt is better 
than one of settled cheapening of life and character. Chaucer 
may have no very deeply settled “convictions,” he may be 
worldly, but his worldliness is gracious; he has much “sober 
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reflection” and has room in his character for sympathy. It 
is a step toward goodness to appreciate goodness, and certainly 
the creator of the Persoun, the Plowman; the Knight, Constance 
and Griselda has taken that step. If it be said that Constance 
and Griselda are not original with Chaucer, I reply that he is 
at least responsible for the thought that they are typical, char- 
acteristic of their narrators and interesting to men in general. 

Finally, as a result of this sentimental and immoral at- 
titude Ovid is charged with being incapable of conceiving a 
great and serious whole, and this notwithstanding the bulk of 
the Metamorphoses or Fasti. But we should remember that 
these latter are compilations rather than wholes in any Aris- 
totelian sense, and that those of Ovid’s works that do approach 
artistic unity are not serious. I mean the Art and Remedies of 
Love. Now whether Chaucer has succeeded in producing a 
great and serious whole, he has at least come nearer to it than 
Ovid; for he writes from a vigorous human instinct, interest 
in his fellowmen rather than from a desire to follow a canon 
of style as did Ovid. 

The results of my investigation, though meagre, lead me to 
conclude that Chaucer used Ovid mainly, if not merely, as a 
book of reference; perhaps as Keats used Lempriére’s Classical 
Dictionary or as the various historians of Imperial Rome rifled 
the collections of Varro. Chaucer expresses no particular love 
for Ovid, nor can any likeness in spirit be discovered between 
them. 


III 


CHAUCER AND MOLIERE 


“Voltaire was right in thinking that the energetic and pro- 
found treament of moral ideas. . . is what distinguishes 
the English poetry. He sincerely meant praise, not dispraise 
or hint of limitation; and they err who suppose that poetic 
limitation is a necessary consequence of the fact. . . If what 
distinguishes the greatest poets is their powerful and profound 
application of ideas to life, which surely, no good critic will 
deny, then to prefix to the term ideas here the term moral makes 
hardly any difference; because human life itself is in so pre- 
ponderating a degree moral. 
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“It is important, therefore, to hold fast to this; that poetry 
is at bottom a criticism of life ; that the greatness of a poet lies 
in his powerful and beautiful application of ideas to life,— 
to the question, ‘How to live.’ 18 

It is not our purpose here to question Arnold’s assumption 
that the English is the only poetry that embodies moral ideas ; 
nor to cavil at the expression of his final dictum. We believe 
that he has at bottom the truth; for the poet certainly from the 
mass of materials returned to him through contact with his 
own spirit and the external world applies a critical process in 
selecting those portions of his experience which he finds most 
worthy of expression and preservation and in this way sets 
forth a judgment of life. Every artist, I take it, does the same. 
We intend in this paper a study of Chaucer and Moliére as 
critics of life, noticing first the likeness and then the difference 
betwen them. 

The two poets were both of bourgeois parentage. The 
father of each was a tradesman and titular purveyor to the 
royal family: Chaucer’s, a vintner; Moliére’s, an upholsterer. 
They had, therefore, exceptional opportunities for observing 
both middle and high class life and the results are visible in 
the works of each. Both traveled considerably,—Chaucer in 
France and Italy, Moliére in France alone. But it should be 
be remarked here that much of what Chaucer got in Italy was 
available for Moliére at home. 

These similarities in birth and education would not neces- 
sarily, however, bring about likeness in literary product. 

A more fundamental agreement is found in their point of 
view. In the first section of this paper I endeavored to show 
that Chaucer is essentially a man of the Renaissance; that he 
is primarily interested in human life as such, and judges things 
by purely secular standards. That Moliére looked at the world 
in much the same way is evident from a representative passage 
like the following at the opening of Act III of the Misanthrope, 
where Acaste and Clitandre are conferring as to their chances 
with Cliomene. Clitandre remarks: “My dear Marquis, I see 
you are greatly pleased with yourself: everything amuses you, 
and nothing troubles you. But really, do you think, without 
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flattering yourself, that you have good reason for appearing 
so joyful?” The reply of Acaste is significant for our pur- 
pose ; he says: “By Jove, I do not think, on looking at myself, 
that I have anything to be sad about. I am wealthy, I am 
young, and I descend from a family which, with some appear- 
ance of truth, may call itself noble. I think that, by reason of 
the rank which my extraction confers upon me, there are very 
few offices for which I am not fit. As to courage, which we 
ought above all else to value, it is well known (and I say this 
without vanity ) that I do not lack it ;people have seen me openly 
carry on an affair of honor in a manner sufficiently vigorous 
and bold. As towit, I undoubtedly have some; and as to good 
taste, enough to judge and reason upon everything without 
study. At the performance of new plays, of which I am pas- 
sionately fond, I act the critic upon the stage, give my opinion 
as a judge, applaud, and point out the best passages to be ap- 
‘ plauded. I have a sufficience of tact; I have good manners, 
and am good looking. I have particularly good teeth, and a 
very good figure. I believe without flattering myself that, as 
to dressing myself in good taste, he would fail who should 
dispute the palm with me. I am esteemed as much as any 
one can be, greatly beloved by the fair sex and in favor with 
the King. Possessing all these advantages I think, my dear 
Marquis, that a man might be satisfied with himself in any 
country.”!® This sounds a good deal like Chaucer’s description 
of the Knight, or Bisticci’s Lives of the Illustrious Men of the 
Fifteenth Century. 

Both our poets then have the renaissance way of viewing 
the world and life; they find their ideal on the earth. How 
then are we to distinguish them? Primarily by the fact that 
Chaucer looks forward, Moliére backward. Each would find 
his ideal perhaps in the Court of Leo X, the pages of Rabelais, 
or the life of Montaigne. Chaucer sees men throwing off what 
he considers the bonds of superstition and externally imposed 
restraint, and emerging with freedom of life and individual di- 
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rection. Notice the delicate satire of this passage from the 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale: 


“O destinee, that mayst not been eschewed. 

Alas, that Chauntecleer fleigh fro the bemes. 
Allas, his wyf ne roghte nat of dremes. 

And on a Friday fil al this meschance. 

O Venus, that art goddesse of plesaunce, 

Sin that thy servant was this Chauntecleer 

And in thy service dide al his power, 

More for delyt, than world to multiplye 

Why woltestow suffre him on thy day to dye? 
O Gaufred, dere mayster soverayn, 

That, whan thy worthy King Richard was slayn 
With shot, compleynedest his deth so sore, 
Why ne hadde I now thy sentence and thy lore, 
The Friday for to chide, as diden ye? 

(For on a Friday, soothly, slayn was he.) 
Than wolde I shewe you how that I coude pleyne, 
For Chauntecleres drede, and for his peyne.”” 


He has very little to censure in the case of qualities he 
considers humanly useful. The Knight, the Cook, the Plow- 
man and the Persoun escape unsinged—for Chaucer’s fire is not 
lasting nor very hot; but the Monk, the Friar, the Manciple, 
the Pardoner, the Wife of Bath are all touched. Moliére, on 
the other hand, finds the world of his day trying to refine on 
nature, and his wrath is kindled. The précieuse, the quack, 
the misanthrope, the hypocrite, and the miser all suffer, while 
the sensible, reasonable, healthy man sets the standard. Orgon 
suffers nearly as much as Tartuffe for the reason that the form- 
er’s devotion, though real, tyrannizes over his natural duties. 
Alceste is the dramatist’s ideal, so long as he follows his nature 
rationally ; but when his desire for frankness runs away with 
him he falls. “What the comedy of Moliére always teaches,” 
says Brunetiére, “by its faults as much as by its merits, is the 
imitation of nature; and its great lesson in aesthetics and in 
morality is that we must submit, and if we can, conform to 
nature.”2!_ This nature is what the Wife of Bath is arguing 
for in her Prolog. 

This difference in direction of glance, so to speak, accounts 
for certain distinctions in tone and impression which I find 
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obtaining between Chaucer and Moliére. The former, for 
instance, always impresses me as having a certain fellow-feel- 
ing with his people. He appreciates their position and thinks 
it very likely that were he in their place, he would do just as 
they do. Moliére seldom, I think, identifies himself with his 
protagonists. A minor character, usually a woman, is his 
spokesman. 

Again, Moliére having a renaissance tradition behind him, 

impresses me as stricter in his moral judgments. Rabelais had 
come before him and had written thus: “All the life of the 
Thelmites was spent not in laws, statutes, or rules, but accord- 
ing to their own free will and pleasure. They rose out of their 
beds when they thought good; they did eat, drink, labor, sleep 
when they had a mind to it and were disposed for it. 
In all their rule and strictest tie of their order there was but 
this one clause to be observed. Do what thou wilt: because 
men that are free, well-born, well-bred, and conversant in 
honest companies have naturally an instinct and spur that 
prompteth them unto virtuous action, and withdraws them from 
vice, which is called honor. Those same men, when by base 
subjection and constraint they are brought under and kept 
down, turn aside from that noble disposition by which they 
were formerly inclined to virtue, to shake off and break that 
bond of servitude wherein they are so tyrannously enslaved ; 
for it is agreeable with the nature of man to long after things 
forbidden and to desire that which is denied us.”2? 

Again : “Physis—that is to say, Nature—at her first burthen 
begat Beauty and Harmony. . . . Antiphysis, who ever 
was the counterpart of Nature, immediately, out of a malicious 
spite against her for her beautiful and honorable productions, 
in opposition begat Amodunt and Dissonance. . . . Yet— 
as you know that apes esteem their young as the handsomest 
thing in the world—Antiphysis extolled her offspring and 
strove to prove that their shape was handsomer and neater 
than that of the children of Physis. . . . Since that, she 
begot the hypocritical tribes of eavesdropping dissemblers, 
superstitious pope-mongers, and priest-ridden bigots, the fran- 
tic Pistolets, the demoniacal Calvins, impostors of Geneva, the 
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scrapers of beneficence (apparitors with the devil in them, and 
other grinders and squeezers of livings, herb-stinking hermits, 
gulligutted dunces of the cowl, church vermin, false zealots, 
devourers of the substance of men, and many more other de- 
formed and ill-favored monsters in spite of nature.”2% 

Montaigne had followed, saying “I have taken for my re- 
gard this ancient precept, very rawly and simply, that “We can- 
not err in following nature’ and that the sovereign document 
is for a man to conform himself to her. I have not, as Socrates, 
by the power and virtue of reason, corrected my natural com- 
plexions, nor by art hindered mine inclination. Look how I 
came into the world, so I go on; I strive with nothing. Shall 
I say thus much by the way? That I see a certain image of 
bookish or scholastical ‘prudhomie’ only which is in a manner 
in use amongst us, held and reputed in greater esteem than it 
deserveth, and which is but a servant unto precepts, brought 
under by hope and contrained by fear? I love it such as laws 
and religions make not, but over make and authorize! that 
they may be preceived to have wherewith to uphold herself 
without other aid ; sprung up in us of her own proper roots, by 
and from the seed of universal reason, imprinted in every man 
that is not unnatural.”2¢ 

Again: “Nature hath like a kind mother observed this, that 
such actions as she for our necessities hath enjoined unto us, 
should also be voluptuous unto us. And doth not only by 
reason but also by appetite invite us to them; it were injustice 
to corrupt her rules. When I behold Caesar and Alexander in 
the thickest of their wondrous great labors, so absolutely to 
enjoy human and corporeal pleasures, J say not that they release 
thereby their minds, but rather strengthen the same; submit- 
ting by vigor of courage their violent occupation and laborious 
thoughts to the customary use of ordinary life.?5 

But these moral judgments of Moliére’s resolve themselves 
simply into severe insistence on “conformity to nature.” 
Chaucer is tentative, cautious, uncertain; he is content to set 
forth nature as she is and let others judge. Moliére is her 
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fully persuaded advocate, and the harsh judge of those who do 
not accept her. 

There is noticeable a peculiar wavering in three of Chaucer’s 
best-known stories, the Knight’s Tale, the Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
and Troilus. This can be explained in each by referring it to 
the author’s uncertain moral standard. Miss Woodbridge in 
an article on Chaucer's Classicism refers Chaucer’s “lack of 
architectural proportion” to a possible romantic spirit in him; 
but it seems to me to be due to doubt as to whether the new 
or the old literary standards should be followed, and to im- 
perfect knowledge of both. Moliére’s form is always firm and 
sure. 

Finally, since we are more likely to try to follow nature 
than to refine upon her, Chaucer’s appeal seems emotional, 
while Moliére’s is prevailingly intellectual. I am always aroused 
to feeling, either of attraction or of disgust while reading 
Chaucer, but Moliére leaves me emotionally cold. Chaucer 
looks forward to the full day of the Renaissance, and Moliére 
backward upon it. The one is more sympathetic, open minded, 
emotional ; the other more critical, impartial, intellectual. Both 
are bourgeois and essentially secular. 
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Why Did Plato Use Myths? 
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In attempting to show why Plato used so many myths in his 
dialogues and to justify this usage, I shall endeavor to be guided 
by the following restrictions: (1) to consider the historical con- 
ditions and times when Plato wrote, and to be cognizant of the 
fact that both Socrates and Plato were actual human beings 
who lived and thought and reacted under the conditions of 
their own times and not ours; (2) to take into account the 
internal evidence of the dialogues themselves ; and (3) to judge 
the dialogues, and in particular the myths, by such common- 
sense and practical principles as any good writer, whether in 
the past or present, would observe in dealing with the kind of 
abstract subject treated by Plato. 

Any one who reads criticisms of Plato will not fail to notice 
that he is often condemned for using myths to the large extent 
that he does. Here I shall mention only two cases, which are 
typical. The editor of the Nation in his review of J. A. 
Stewart’s book, The Myths of Plato, holds that Plato often 
resorted to the use of the myth as a subterfuge when he came 
to a place in his argument that he could not handle; that is, 
he wilfully and deliberately conjured up a myth to hide his 
inability to reason, to draw the attention of the reader from 
the defect of the argument to the beauty of the myth.1 We 
need only to know Plato’s life and his attitude towards the 
truth to realize that he would not resort to such Sophistic 
methods. He was in search of truth. When he came upon 
questions that he could not answer he was candid enough to 
admit his inability. In fact, he often puts himself out of the 
way to show that there are many unanswerable question in 
his theories. We haye only to consider such passages as those 
in his Parmenides where the youthful Socrates is driven to the 
end of his wits by Parmenides. 

The other adverse estimate of the myths is by Zeller, who 
says: “However admirable in themselves, therefore, they 
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[the myths] are, in a scientific point of view, rather a sign 
of weakness than of strength: they indicate the point at which 
it becomes evident that as yet he cannot be wholly a philosopher, 
because he is still too much of a poet.”2 Here the accusation 
is much the same as that of the editor of the Nation, with this 
difference: both declare the myth is a sign of weakness; the 
editor of the Nation contends that Plato recognized this weak- 
ness and resorted to the myth as a deceptive means of passing 
over the defect; Zeller states that Plato is unscientific because 
he is poetic. I judge that Zeller means by his expression “in 
a scientific point of view” that to use myths instead of out- 
and-out forms of abstract reasoning is unscientific. It appears 
to me that Zeller is criticizing Plato’s methods by nineteenth 
century methods. Scientific reasoning was then in its infancy. 
Aristotle had not yet formulated the syllogism, or laid down 
other principles pertaining to both inductive and deductive 
reasoning. Such criticism would be parallel to a present-day 
English critic’s saying that the novels of Richardson are not 
constructed according to the best principles of novel writing. 
In the pages to follow, it shall be my purpose to refute Zeller’s 
opinion, to show that Plato’s employment of myths is scientific 
because by the myth he best succeeds in demonstrating his 
theories. I shall, further, attempt to establish that, although 
the myths are poetic, the quality is incidental and an advantage, 
since it- creates interest, adds vividness and clearness to the 
subject under treatment. The works of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Browning, Emerson, and Carlyle are not less phil- 
osophic because they contain poetry. Physics, chemistry, and 
geology are not philosophic, or scientific in the Platonic sense, 
because the things with which they deal are limited, exact, and 
circumscribed. There is but little room for progressive specula- 
tion. Philosophy is all-embracing. The same is true of real 
poetry. In fact, the true poet—who takes the commonplace 
and discovers in it the miraculous, who touches all things 
from “fish to moon,” from atom to God—he is a philosopher. 

Plato was a great teacher, not only because he knew much 
about the subjects he discussed, but because he knew a 
surprisingly great deal about the people for whom he wrote. 
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He was a psychologist. He realized that in order to have other 
men see and know God, love, justice, temperance, Ideas, etc., 
he must present these things in such a way that people would 
receive as much of his theory as possible. To aid in the pro- 
cess of teaching others his beliefs, he called into service the 
myth. 

I think we may say that as a teacher who was well able to 
pass over his ideas to others, Plato made use of the myth for 
four reasons: (1) other Greek philosophers and teachers had 
used myths; (2) myths made the abstract subject he dealt with 
interesting; (3) myths added clearness to that subject; (4) 
Platonic myths are a close approach to the truth of the ideas 
being presented. 

No one can justly claim that myths were employed in the 
dialogues for their own sake, as mere things of beauty, “purple 
patches that relieve.”® In many passages Plato takes his fling 
at myths, allegories, and legends thus employed. When Euty- 
phro wishes to narrate to Socrates some new and marvelous 
tales about the gods, the latter declares he does not care to 
hear them, for what he is in search of now is a definition of 
“piety,” and he does not see how tales can be of any service 
here. Again, when Phedrus shows great interest in the 
legend of Boreas carrying away Orithyia, Socrates disdain- 
fully replies that he does not believe in the tale, that such 
allegories are nice as tales but take up more time than they 
are worth. “Now,” objects Socrates, “I have no leisure for 
such enquiries. . . . I must first know myself, as the Del- 
phian inscription says; to be curious about that which is not 
my concern, while I am still in ignorance of myself, would be 
ridiculous.”® Plato opposed the teaching of allegories to the 
youth of his ideal republic, because the young would be unable 
to distinguish between what was allegorical and what was 
literal.6 Yet he does not hesitate, as we see, to make use of 
the myth in his dialogues. 

As a teacher, Plato was original in many respects. But he 
was broad enough to recognize the merits of certain valuable 
methods used by poets, philosophers, and teachers who had pre- 
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ceded him. Homer, Hesiod,? Xenophon,* Parmenides,® Em- 
pedocles, and others are examples of such leaders who had used 
the myth or similar illustrative narratives. So the Greeks 
were accustomed to being taught in this very manner. He did 
not hesitate to take over tales already in existence. The fact 
that they were well known only served the better. Of course, 
he added to and changed many such extant accounts, and in- 
vented wholly new ones when no known one would serve his 
purpose. In this respect he reminds us of Shakespeare, who 
modified his historical characters and incidents to suit his needs. 
Such daring originality is the mark of a genius. 

Aristotle was by no means the first philosopher to discover 
that man’s higher knowlege grows out of a curiosity and an 
interest in things.1° I am, therefore, led to believe that Plato’s 
second pedagogical reason for including myths is for the pur- 
pose of interest.11 A careful reading of the dialogues will 
reveal to us that at those points of discussion where the myths 
are introduced our intellects are spurred on through the new 
zest imparted by the well told narrative. Whether it be the 
cave myth, or the earth-born story, or the Diotima tale—we 
are mentally aroused to take hold of the abstract through inter- 
est in the simple, concrete narrative. The love of narrative in 
man is a prime characteristic, whether he be the primitve savage 
or the educated leader, whether he be of three years or 
three score and ten. We like narrative because it has action 
and the elements of pain and pleasure. It is only natural for 
us to infer that the reason we are interested in action, pain, 
and pleasure is that they had much to do in determining, in 
the evolutionary process of man’s struggle, who should sur- 
vive and who should perish. The “fittest” to survive were 
the active and those who had a proper regard for matters 
pertaining to pleasure and pain. 

Clearness is perhaps Plato’s most important and conscious 
reason for using the myths. Now in order to appreciate why 
he needed to be especially clear in his discussions, we must 
recognize the fact that he is attempting to handle a very 
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abstract subject—general philosophy; that he was advancing 
extremely subtle ideas in this field; and that these ideas were, 
in many instances, foreign to the Greek thinker (e. g., theory of 
Ideas, justice, love, God). A glance at the numerous myths 
will indicate that the majority of them are intended to clarify 
Platonic ideas coming under the following heads: (1) cosmo- 
logical ;12 (2) anthropogenic;!* (3) political;'* (4) theo- 
logical ;15 (5) philosophical.'® These myths are not the end, but 
a means towards an end—namely, an understanding of the 
subject under question. The teaching value of the myths is 
to be associated with that of the parables of Christ. They are 
the visible lines and points which the geometrician employs to 
assist us in knowing and understanding the triangle, the plane, 
the cube—in the abstract. Plato must have felt that for many 
years he had been a victim of the cave, but through some good 
fortune he had escaped, and looked in turn upon the images, 
the object, and the sun itself. Now he returned to the cave 
to aid his former companions engulfed in darkness and bound 
with chains. To begin with, they cannot be led immediately 
to the sunlight (Ideas) ; they must first be shown the images 
(myths) which produce the shadows on the wall before them. 
Then, when they have an understanding of these, they can be 
gradually introduced to what is higher, that is, the real objects 
and the sun. The myths are the images that stand between 
the shadows of ignorance and the light of truth. They are in 
keeping with the Platonic method of reasoning from the known 
to the unknown ;!7 of going from the finite to the infinite and 
omitting no intermediate step.1® According to Asclepiades the 
Pythagoreans used symbols—not myths. The symbols were 
veiled methods of teaching, and could be comprehended only 
by those who belonged to the Pythagorean mysteries.1® The 
myth is clear to any thinking person. Plato did not adopt it 
with the intention of concealing but of clarifying thought. 
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John Burnet in his criticism of Stewart’s book on myths 
put the matter pointedly in the following comment: “If we are 
to be good, it is above all things that we should feel pleasure 
and pain at the right things. We must feel, if we cannot 
know, the goodness and beauty of human life in the world. 

Nothing will awaken a proper sense of the goodness 
of the world like a noble tale of Creation; nothing will arouse 
us to a feeling of the momentous issue of right and wrong in 
human life like a lofty vision of Death and Judgment. It is 
all mada , no doubt, just as the theory of elements is; but it 
will give us a pleasure unattended by remorse, and it will 
stir up in us that love of beauty, goodness and truth which, 
once awakened, can find no rest but in the knowledge and love 
of goodness itself. . . . What myth does is to transfuse 
our ordinary consciousness of a sensible world in space and 
time—a world of which the intellect knows nothing—in such a 
way that we feel it to be somehow an image of the eternal 
which alone is scientifically knowable. . . . The myths give 
us imaginative representations of the Soul, God, and the World, 
things which cannot be scientifically apprehended.”2° 

Now let us see whether Plato himself consciously turned to 
the myth for its aid in clearing up matters. Socrates in dis- 
gust exclaims: “For the manner in which the best men are 
treated in their own states is so grievous that no single thing 
on earth is comparable to it; and therefore, if I am to plead 
their cause, I must have recourse to a fiction, and put to- 
gether a figure made of many things.”?! Still more to the 
point is that passage in the Phedrus in which Socrates and 
Phedrus are discussing the effectiveness of rhetoric. The 
teacher says in substance: There are two classes of things: 
(1) one about which all men are agreed, concrete things, like 
iron and silver; and (2) the class about which we are not 
agreed, abstract things, such as love, justice, and goodness. 
The effective rhetorician must classify his subject under 
one of the two heads, and he must observe particulars. Then 
Socrates makes use of his own speech (which he declares not 
really his own but inspired by the nymphs and Pan), as a well 
ordered unit. In helping to expalin the abstract subject, love,— 
Mind, Vol. 31, p. 94. 
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from his second class of things,—he has recounted a myth, 
which has “comprehended scattered particulars in one idea; 
and which, whether true or false, certainly gave clearness to the 
discourse.” The second service the myth has rendered has 
been to “divide into species according to the natural forma- 
tion.” He admits that the tale itself may have been erring, 
but it has served its purpose.?? 

Further, these myths, in addition to their quality of eluci- 
dation, were regarded by Plato as close approaches to the 
truth, as shadowing forth the truth. In more than one in- 
stance he says as much. Timezus, after telling the myth of the 
creation of the world, turns to Socrates and comments thus: 
“If then, Socrates, amid the many opinions about gods and 
generation of the universe, we are not able to give notions 
which are altogether and in every respect exact and consistent 
with one another, do not be surprised. Enough, if we adduce 
probabilities as likely as any others; for we must remember 
that I who am the speaker, and you who are the judges, are 
only mortal men, and we ought to accept the tale which is 
probable and enquire no further.”2% Similarly, Socrates de- 
fends one of his myths in these words: “Perhaps this may ap- 
pear to you to be only an old wife’s tale, which you will con- 
temn, and there might be reason in your contemning such 
tales, if by searching we could find out anything better or 
truer.”24 Maurice seems to have held similar opinion of the 
myths, for he says: “Plato . . . was . certain 
that somehow or other all great principles must have an in- 
vestiture of facts, and cannot be fully or satisfactorily pre- 
sented to men except in facts, and if no such series of facts, 
embodying and revealing truths, were within reach, rather 
than leave it to be fancied that his truths are bare, naked con- 
ceptions of his mind, he will invent clothing for them; it is 
the least evil of the two.”25 

I think my statement holds true especially of those myths 
that were altered or invented by Plato. Take, for instance, his 
story of Diotima’s enlightening Socrates on beauty,?* or even 
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better, the cave myth,?? both created to fit his world of Ideas. 
The more we study these myths, the more we discover their 
tendency to body forth Platonic concepts. 

If the reader will suffer it, I shall, in concluding this point, 
attempt to illustrate what I mean by saying that many of 
Plato’s reworked and invented myths are attempts on his 
part to have them take on the form and truth of the idea he 
had in mind, to “imitate” it, as it were. Suppose you and a 
friend are visiting in a land where there are castles. On a 
certain day your friend returns from a walk and describes at 
length to you the beautiful, imposing castle he has beheld 
across the river. The following day you stand across the 
river from the castle, endeavoring to get a good view of it. 
But since the banks of the river are high and steep, and the 
foliage of the trees is very thick, you are unable to see the 
castle clearly. On looking downward, you catch a glimpse of 
the castle reflected in the water, which is slightly set in motion 
by a passing boat, so that the image is blurred. Yet in spite 
of this, you get a better, more exact picture than you did 
from the description by your friend. As you stand looking at 
the reflection, the little waves gradually subside till you behold 
a perfect reproduction of the castle. There it is, clear in every 
detail as to position, dimension, shadows, color—all complete. 
Then you step to an open place where you can see the castle 
itself. But you already know the castle, for the image in 
the water has bodied forth the truth. 

I now turn from a consideration of the myths as a peda- 
gogical means of presenting a philosophical subject, to a view 
of them as a biographical aid to Plato in portraying to us the 
life of Socrates. I would not for a moment contend that 
Plato’s main purpose of the dialogues is to write a biography of 
Socrates, but that since he did include Socrates in his writings, 
he wished to make him true to life, and one of the ways of 
doing so was through the myths. Let us place ourselves in the 
time of Plato, and, as much as possible see the entire situation 
from his point of view. Here is a man who has certain philo- 
sophical tenets in which he strongly believes, and which he 
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wishes other men, both the living and those yet to be born, to 
have a knowledge of. He has decided that the best way to 
transmit these ideas is in the form of written dialogues, and 
to give his works the stamp of authenticity and realism, he 
chooses as his speakers men well known to the Greeks, men 
who had actually lived, talked, and acted as distinct individuals. 
Of course, he would be compelled to include Socrates, for he 
was the greatest and most talked of philosopher of the times. 
It is the mark of a great man to be both greatly liked and 
greatly disliked, to be loved and hated. Did not the strong 
hearted followers of this great man weep before his death? and 
was he not sentenced to die merely because he was hated by 
those whom he had outwitted? Socrates was regarded as a 
poet,2* a dreamer,?® and a prophet.®° 

Now I cannot bring myself to think that Plato would make 
use of his old teacher and friend as a mere instrument or 
figure through which he might present his thoughts to the 
world. It would be only human on the part of the author, 
who admired and loved his elder companion-thinker, to take 
a little more pains in painting his picture, to be a bit more 
accurate of the details that would give coming generations a 
clear and truthful impression of Socrates. And, as a fact, 
Plato does give us repeatedly details as to Socrates’ dress,®* 
his oath,? and other personal characteristics.** If he does not 
neglect to present us with such details of Socrates the man, 
surely he will show us important methods his friends fol- 
lowed in expounding philosophy. We are informed by Adei- 
mantus, in an ironical fashion, that Socrates frequently makes 
use of the myth in his teachings. This statement the latter 
immediately verifies by relating the myth of the captain and 
the mutinous crew.’4 It would further appear that Plato de- 
sires to impress us with Socrates as a teacher who was ac- 
customed to illustrating by myths, for of seventeen important 
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myths appearing in the twenty-seven dialogues, thirteen are 
given by Socrates. Of the four long myths, which Jowett re- 
gards as very important,®® three are narrated by Socrates. 
Most of the myths dealing with political, theological, and philo- 
sophical theories (questions of chief concern to Plato) are 
spoken by the chief character in the dialogues.2* Those hav- 
ing cosmological and anthropogenic themes are, in the main, 
related by other speakers.37 Socrates appears in twenty-six of 
the twenty-seven dialogues attributed to Plato. He does most 
of the talking, brings forward and discusses the most im- 
portant ideas. Even in the dialogues where he says but little, 
we are made conscious of his overshadowing and powerful 
presence, as we feel that of Julius Caesar in Shakespeare’s 
play of that name. He is like the dominant figure of Sam- 
uel Johnson in Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

Throughout this article my aim has been to advance two 
general reasons for Plato’s use of myths: (1) the primary and 
fundamental one is to help us understand an abstract subject 
through a familiar, interesting, clear, and truthful medium; 
(2) a secondary, somewhat incidental purpose is to present a 
picture, a biographical sketch of Socrates. Of course, the latter 
purpose is really a minor one when compared with the first. 
But the biographical element is present in much the same way 
that history is present in the poems of Chaucer, or in certain 
plays of Shakespeare, or the novels of Thackeray,—although 
these writers had aims other than to set forth the history of 
any particular period. We can readily enough suppose that 
an American dramatist, a friend and contemporary of Lincoln, 
could have written a political drama to explain his own theories 
of American democracy just before and during the Civil War. 
Now if Lincoln was to be the main character, and his opinions 
were to be the important ones in the play (bearing in mind all 
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the while that the main purpose of the play is not biographical), 
we should justly and sensibly expect to be given characteristic 
touches and facts of Lincoln as men knew him during his 
presidency. We should be disappointed if the great statesman 
and intensely human man did not explain his ideas of democracy 
by means of many clever anecdotes and homely, apt illustrations. 


Fiction and Mr. Howells 


May ToMLInson 
Tenafly, New Jersey 


We read fiction primarily because we desire to be enter- 
tained. The fictional product most worthy of praise is that 
which affords the most exquisite delight. We are drawn to this 
particular form of entertainment because of our unquenchable 
interest in human life. Our individual experience being neces- 
sarily limited, we seek enlightenment from other sources: we 
would see other phases of life; we would learn infinitely of 
the human soul. Naturally, along with this sort of enlargement 
goes an ever-increasing capacity for exquisite enjoyment, an 
ever-quickening sense of spiritual values. While every art fig- 
ment meets to some extent this demand, the satisfying of this 
particular craving seems to be especially the function of im- 
aginative literature. 

Though Catholic in our interests, we are not without pref- 
erences and prejudices; we are even somewhat exclusive in 
our ideas of what is fit for fictional representation, rejecting 
fastidiously whatever is unpleasant. The sordid and the vul- 
gar we can endure when such conditions are needed for the set- 
ting forth of some spiritual struggle (as in The Mill on the 
Floss, for instance), but the obnoxious presented purely for its 
own sake is intolerable. Still, our natural love of excitement 
must be gratified, and the imagination must be fed. Moreover, 
to be entirely satsifying, a work of fiction must possess the 
element of intensity, a quality that is not inconsistent with 
delicacy, may indeed be delicacy itself. 

Now, it cannot be said that intensity is a conspicuous ele- 
ment in Mr. Howells’ fiction. Rather, one feels the absence of 
this quality. Furthermore, one feels inclined to agree with 
those who accuse Mr. Howells of being superficial in his obser- 
vation. Certainly he was a minute observer, forever emphasiz- 
ing small differences, sectional differences, the differences that 
distinguish the town-bred from the country-bred, the New 
Yorker from the Bostonian, the provincial from the the cos- 
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mopolitan, small marks of breeding which should indeed be 
taken note of, since the eye of the novelist must be all-inclusive, 
but which should be given incidental not paramount attention. 
Led on by the lure of the exquisite narration and the delusive 
belief that matter so gracefully manipulated must carry signi- 
ficance, be in some way revelatory, the reader of Mr. Howells’ 
fiction too often finds beauty of style an insufficient delight. 

Let us pause here for a moment and try, if we can, to de- 
termine just what was Mr. Howells’ conception of fiction and 
just what he aimed to do. These are questions that can be 
answered quite definitely, since Mr. Howells has made a clear 
pronouncement of his beliefs and aspirations. 

Kitty Ellison, in A Chance Acquaintance, says: 

At any rate, if I were to write a story I should want to take the 
slightest sort of plot, and lay the scene in the dullest kind of place, and 
then bring out all their possibilities. I'll tell you a book after my own 
heart: Details—just the history of a week in the life of some young 
people who happen together in an old New England country house; 
nothing extraordinary, little every day things told so exquisitely, and all 


fading naturally away without any particular result, only the full mean- 
ing of everything brought out. 


Let us consider this little speech for a moment. First, as to 
the plot. Assuredly, in the writing of novels, complication of 
plot is not an essential factor. Some delightful stories, includ- 
ing such classics as The Vicar of Wakefield, Cranford, Shirley, 
John Halifax, Lorna Doone, Ramona, have been characterized 
by simplicity of plot. But the fact intrudes itself that each one 
of these titles suggests some beauty or picturesqueness of scene 
or habitation, some charm of rural seclusion, or some quaint 
grouping of figures. Plainly, the unelaborated plot demands 
the reinforcement of exceptional charm. For the supreme 
artist, the simple plot and the dull place might afford possibili- 
ties of high achievements, but literature presents no example of 
such accomplishment. The old New England country house 
which furnished the setting for the story that Kitty Ellison 
found so entirely after her own heart does indeed suggest pos- 
sibilities, but we are bound to assume that it was a dull place. 
Then, the time covered by the action of the story is far too 
short a period for the adequate portrayal of such processes as 
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come within the province of fiction. Of this the inexperienced 
Kitty was not supposed to know; though Mr. Howells must 
have been acquainted with the fact. But is seems that nothing 
vital, nothing absorbingly important, happened during those 
seven days. Little every day things comprised the interest, 
“little every day things told so exquisitely, and all fading 
naturally away without any particular result.” 

It is quite evident that we have here a clear statement of 
Mr. Howells’ own working principles ; and there is no question 
but that they were consistently followed. If he had been pass- 
ing judgment upon his accomplished work, instead of voicing 
an aspiration at the very beginning of his career as a writer of 
fiction, he could scarcely have spoken more truthfully. The 
phrase, “and all fading naturally away without any particular 
result,” is distinctly applicable—and quite hauntingly exquisite 
as to wording too. Again, in a later novel, Mr. Howells re- 
fers to his habit of never getting anywhere, delivering his con- 
fession with audacious jocularity and no shame whatever. 
Here is the entire excerpt: 


“Oh, call us a passage from a modern novel,” suggested Colville, 
“if you are in the romatic mood. One of Mr. James’.” 


“Don’t you think we ought to be rather more of the great world for 
that? I hardly feel up to Mr. James. I should have said Howells, only 


nothing happens in that case.” 

“Oh, very well; that’s the most comfortable way. If it’s only 
Howells, there’s no reason why I shouldn’t go with Miss Graham to 
show her the view of Florence from the Cypress grove up yonder.” 

“No, he’s very particular when he’s on Italian ground,” said Mrs. 
Amsden, rising, “You must come another time with Miss Graham, and 
bring Mrs. Bowen. It’s quite time we were going.” 


Mr. Howells has given us still another revelation of his 
conception of fiction. This time the pronouncement consti- 
tues a bit of dinner-table conversation. The occasion is that 
which marks the entrance of the Lapham family into aristo- 
cratic society. The current novel is the subject of discussion. 
A guest is saying, “The novelists might be the greatest possible 
help to us if they painted life as it is, and human feelings in 
their true proportion and relation, but for the most part they 
have been and are altogether noxious.” Someone asks, “But 
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what if life as it is isn’t amusing? Aren’t we to be amused?” 
“Not to our hurt,” is the answer. The discussion continues: 


“I dare say we shall have the heroism again if we have the occasion. 
Till it comes we must content ourselves with the everyday generosities 
perhaps.” 

“They’re not so picturesque,” said Bromfield Corey. “You can paint 
a man dying for his country, but you can’t express on canvass a man 
faithfully performing the duties of a good citizen.” 

“Perhaps the novelists will get at him by and by,” suggested Charles 
Bellingham. “If I were one of those fellows, I shouldn’t propose to 
myself anything short of that.” 

“What? the commonplaces?” asked his cousin. 

“Commonplaces? The commonplace is just that light, impalpable, 
aerial essence which they’ve never got into their confounded books yet. 
The novelist who could interpret the common feelings of commonplace 
people would have the answer to the riddle of the painful earth, on his 
tongue.” 


“Oh, not so bad as that, I hope,” said the host. 


Has it not been the deliberate task of many a novelist to in- 
terpret the common feelings oi commonplace people? Did not 
George Eliot in her Scenes of Clerical Life make it her chief 
endeavor? And the significant fact is that she accomplished 
her aim without any undue devotion to the commonplace. It 
was her distinction that she saw beneath the commonplaceness. 
Though she knew that the infinitude of trivialities that go to 
make up the sum of man’s every day existence are as necessary 
to the fabric of life as the warp of a tapestry is essential to the 
texture, she did not forget that these same trivialities are, 
nevertheless, actualities, all of them, and if used for fictional 
purposes should be chosen with the utmost discretion and 
nicety. She knew, moreover, that there is in intimate daily 
intercourse much verbal utterance that is nothing but a kind 
of thinking aloud, an audible expression of thoughts and 
feelings natural enough and common to every mind, but of no 
special consequence. She realized that the novelist cannot fill 
his pages with this sort of talk without running the risk of be- 
ing tiresome. 

But, in spite of his habit of stringing out trivialities, and in 
spite of his errors of judgment in allowing his good people the 
Kentons to become wearisome and his beautiful Miss Graham 
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to disclose her inanity, Mr. Howells has given us some admir- 
able bits of realism, the breakfast-table scene at Mr. Ford’s 
boarding place (The Undiscovered Country), for instance, or 
any other scene in which Mrs. Perhams appears (though he 
has given us rather overmuch of this type of woman). Very 
charming are the moments that reveal little Effie Bowen’s de- 
votion to Colville (Indian Summer)—and they have the merit 
of being organic. But Mr. Howells’ aptitude for this sort of 
depiction was, in a sense, his misfortune; he depended too 
much upon this facility and clung too persistently to the belief 
that fiction could be entirely built up of that “light, impalpable, 
aerial essence.” 

Every novelist, even the most gifted, is hampered by limita- 
tions, of power and of experience. Naturally, his observation 
is keenest in the direction of his special interests. If, as in the 
case of Joseph Conrad, a man’s experience has been exception- 
ally full and complete in some one direction, and if, as in the 
case of Conrad, his vocational activities have been in accord 
with his ruling passion, rendering his life experience peculiarly 
rich and colorful, then this very one-sidedness may prove an 
advantage. Unquestionably Conrad’s sea-faring life furnished 
a wonderful foundation on which to build a literary career, 
was indeed the very basis of his success as a novelist. The sea- 
faring life being so integrally a part of his spiritual life, one 
can but ask whether, without that experience, Conrad’s liter- 
ary powers would ever have clamored for expression. 

Mr. Howells’ practical experience was more prosaic, and it 
is not surprising that his heroes should for the most part be of 
those occupations with which he was most familiar. Fortunately, 
his life was further enriched by the privilege of foreign resi- 
dence and general European travel, of which experience the 
Florentine story—by far the most charming and perhaps most 
perfect of his fictional creations—was the direct product. 

The mention of Indian Summer brings to mind much that 
is picturesque, calls up charming bits of color, little vignettes 
that one can treasure. Mr. Howells’ descriptive powers were 
such as one would expect of a man keenly observant of out- 
ward appearances and gracefully skillful in the use of words. 
And his descriptions are for the most part effectively intro- 
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duced, though one recalls an elaborate description (wonderful 
in itself) of a neglected seaside garden that must surely tax the 
patience of one who reads solely for the story. In the opening 
chapter of A Modern Instance there is a winter scene—a snow 
scene in a New England village—that leaves a vivid impres- 
sion; the lovely garden and orchard scenes in The Undiscov- 
ered Country are equally memorable. Mr. Howells was un- 
fortunate in his habit of moving his people about, seldom giv- 
ing them a single background, thus depriving them ot the ad- 
vantage of a permanent and distinctive environment. Contin- 
uity of scene may aid account for the superior charm of 
Indian Summer. 

But no matter what criticism we offer, we can but praise 
Mr. Howells’ portraiture of old men. Judge Gaylord, father 
of Marcia, who married Bartley Hubbard, is an excellent de- 
piction. Mr. Waters, the old Unitarian minister from Haddom 
East Village, Mass., whom we meet in the city of Savonarola, 
is equally good. This old gentleman, “having lived for forty 
years in the atmosphere of an air-tight stove, suceeding a 
quarter of a century of roaring hearth-fires,” adapts himself to 
the conditions of life in this Tuscan city by wearing a fur- 
lined coat indoors and contenting himself with the spare heat 
of a scaldino. His gentle humor and his genial acceptance 
of things foreign are certainly contributive to the spiritual 
charm of this Florentine tale. His presence, together with the 
fragrance of Lina Bowen’s gracious spirit, quite neutralizes 
the unpleasant memory of that stupid girl, Imogene Graham, 
and the effect of that unfortunate, though perhaps necessary, 
incident of Colville’s engagement to her. 

A detailed study of the women of Mr. Howells’ fiction does 
not come within the scope of this paper. It is perhaps suffi- 
cient to say that Mr. Howells has been conspicuously success- 
ful in the portrayal of the scheming, managing woman, and 
equally successful in his presentment of the astute, tactful, 
witty woman. In his observation of women, he seems always 
to be amused, seeing their inconsistencies, their petulance, and 
their absurdities from a humorous point of view. However, he 
is always tolerant in his attitude toward the weaker sex, and 
quite good-naturedly willing to admit their superiority in the 
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small arts, such as finesse and diplomacy ; he pays tribute like- 
wise to their intuitive quickness. He has given us several 
young girls of genuine truthfulness and sweetly serious at- 
tractiveness, Ellen Kenton, for example, and Lydia Blood, and 
Egaria, the maiden of The Undiscovered Country, who was so 
well content with the delights of this world. 

Throughout Mr. Howells’ pages one finds a discreet sprink- 
ling of pertinent, discriminating, and sometimes humorous, 
observations. These bits of comment read well when taken 
from their context. Here is an extract especially appealing to 
those who have known personally men of the medical profess- 
ion: 


I find in him, as I think one finds in most intelligent physicians, a 
sympathy for human suffering unclouded by sentiment, and a knowledge 
of human nature at once vast and accurate, which fascinated me far more 
than any favors of the imagination in that difficult region. Like physi- 
cians everywhere, he was less local in his feelings and interests than 
men of other professions. 


The following contains a truth too often forgotten and well 
worth emphasizing : 


Bazil looked at her fondly, as if he did not think her at all too old to 
be taken for a bride; and for my part I do not object to a woman’s being 
of Isabel’s age, if she is of a good heart and temper. Life must have 
been very unkind to her if at that age she have not won more than she 
has lost. 


The following will call forth a smile: 


“This is deliciously mysterious,” said Mrs. Amsden; drawing her 
shawl up about her shoulders, which, if no longer rounded, had still a 
charming droop. One realizes in looking at such old ladies that there 
are women who would manage their skeletons winningly. 


The following passage is one that has been often quoted; 
it is thought-provoking as well as equivocally condemnatory: 


It was midnight. . .and they were alone together, and all other in- 
mates of the house were asleep. The situation, scarcely conceivable to 
another civilization, is so common in ours, where youth commands its 
fate and trusts solely to itself, that it may be said to be characteristic of 
the New England civilization wherever it keeps its simplicity. It was not 
stolen or clandestine, it would have shocked no one in the village if the 
whole village had known it; all that a girl’s parents ordinarily exacted 
was that they should not be waked up. 
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This last is deeply discerning : 

He suffered from the loss of identity which is a common affliction 
with country people coming to town. The feeling that they are of no 
special interest to any of the thousands they meet bewilders and harasses 
them; after the searching neighborhood of village life, the fact that 


nobody would meddle in their most intimate affairs if they could, is a 
vague distress. 


Recalling such passages as these, and reviving early mem- 
ories of those delightful Venetian Studies and later impres- 
sions of that pleasantly reminiscent volume entitled Literary 
Friends and Acquaintances, one almost regrets that Mr. 
Howells did not confine his efforts to that literary form known 
as the essay. That “light, impalpable, aerial essence,” which 
Bromfield Corey declared the novelists had never got into their 
confounded novels, and which Mr. Howells aspired to make 
the substance of his fiction, the very fiber of the fabric—is it 
not from this stuff that the essayist shapes his witcheries, his 
humorous conceits and whimsicalities, his multifarious quibs 
and fancies? Also, Mr. Howells’ quick eye for slight and ex- 
ternal differences (one of his surest possessions) would have 
been to him as an essayist an especially advantageous qualifica- 
tion. Moreover, he possessed a style admirably suited to this 
delicate sort of manipulation. Yes, I must believe that, in the 
pure field of essay, he would have shone supreme. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Jenovau. By Clement Wood. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. 


Fortunate the book that sets sails without a jacket on which 
the publishers have trumpeted the virtues of their wares, for 
such heralding is a handicap beneath which even a good cargo 
may sink. Jehovah is good; not so its jacket. Once a wise 
counsellor, on being asked to write a favorable announcement 
for a certain book, refused and said: “No one can write you 
up or write you down;” but this is not for publishers: they 
prefer cheap and loud advertising. So much for the jacket of 
Jehovah ; the book itself, as I intimated, is another matter. 

Jehovah is a courageous book and would be praiseworthy on 
that score alone. At a time when the poetry-reading public is 
smaller than the poetry magazines would lead us to believe, for 
it consists almost wholly of the verse-writers themselves, and 
when this public is too busy to read any but short poems, we 
must take off our hats to the man who has sufficient faith in 
the seriousness of his work to offer us a longish narrative. 
To be sure, the poem is served up in a clever way, cut up into 
many and varied parts. Nevertheless, it must be read as a 
whole or noi at all. 

Emerson said long ago one of the most memorable things 
that a social being could say, and one which it would be well 
for us to remember more constantly. 


“Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent.” 


Whether or not Mr. Wood has tried in Jehovah to show us the 
unreasonableness, the horror, the futility of war, I can not 
say, but the lesson is there. What does seem fairly certain 
is that the poem was prompted, and without the poet’s suspect- 
ing it perhaps, by the great war. And no one need fear that 
he will be accused of being moralistic (in the derogatory 
sense) when he speaks his convictions as does Mr. Wood here. 

The poem has the rare virtue of being interesting through- 
out. Mr. Wood reproduces faithfully and convincingly the 
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atmosphere apposite to the time and place setting. The narra- 
tive takes us back three thousand years to the reign of King 
David. The armies of the king, in their sweep of conquest, 
have come upon the Kenites. Envoys of the latter are trying 
to dissuade the invaders from attacking; but the Belgians, at 
the beginning of the great war, met with as much success when 
they stood for neutrality. The Kenites show that, like the 
king’s men, they too are worshipers of the true god Jehovah; 
but they will acknowledge no other sovereign. However, it is 
not peace but war that the king’s soldiers want; and they will 
heed no warning, not even that of their own inspired prophet. 
Jehovah is an anthropomorphic god, as the gods of men must 
be, and he bears the same relation to the god of a highly 
civilized people, that does a primitive race to a sophisticated 
one. Much of the poem is devoted to songs in praise of the 
heroic deeds of the Man-God, and it is in the splendid rhythms 
of these songs that lies much of the charm and power of the 
poem. Incidentally, no rhyme is used and for the best of 
reasons: none is needed. The blank verse too is well handled, 
and there is a truly Homeric touch in the recurrent glimpses 
of the dusty road. In the fine invective of Joab (pages 99-100) 
I am reminded of the vigor of Byron’s Cain. Mr. Wood has 
succeeded in making us see and hear his men: Joab the lusty 
swaggerer and fighter; Zadok the plump priest who interprets 
the oracle for his own comfort and advantage; Shaaph, the 
voice of youth, the golden-haired singer; and most of all the 
level-headed, beak-mouthed, claw-handed, and eloquent patri- 
arch Uz, whose faith wins and holds our admiration. The 
poem has many other fine features, many passages which I 
should like to quote if space permitted. The whole is well 
wrought, and I have but one reservation to make, an unjustifi- 
able one perhaps. The futile parleying of a group of men, 
stirring though it be, seems to me a rather slight subject for 
so ambitious and serious a poem. But perhaps I should remem- 
ber the puerilities of Achilles and the many after-dinner 
speeches of Odysseus. 
AvsBert Epwarp TROMBLY. 


The University of Texas. 
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Tue Dramatic ASSOCIATIONS OF THE EasTeER SEPULCHRE. By Karl 
Young. Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature, No. 10, 1920. 130 pp. 


Stupies By MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH. Second Series. 
Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin in Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature. No. 11, 1920. 144 pp. 

Scholars will welcome the first of these studies as another 
valuable contribution by the foremost authority in this coun- 
try on the medieval church drama. In the present monograph 
Professor Young has assembled from widely scattered sources 
a vast body of material dealing with the three pious observances 
which, for dramatic effect, were inserted in the authorized 
liturgy of the Easter ceremonies—the Depositio, or burial of 
the Host in the sepulchrum, held on Good Friday in com- 
memoration of the burial of Christ; the Elevatio, or raising 
of the Host from the sepulchrum, held before matins on 
Easter morning in commemoration of the Resurrection; and 
the Visitatio Sepulchri, held after Easter matins in com- 
memoration of the visit of the two Maries to the empty sepul- 
chre. Heretofore scholars have devoted most of their atten- 
tions to the last of these observances or have considered each 
one separately. Professor Young considers them in their 
relationship to one another, paying particular attention to the 
Depositio and Elevatio. He finds that these two extra-liturgi- 
cal ceremonials, or unauthorized additions to the traditional 
liturgy, were influenced perceptibly by the authorized, or lit- 
urgical, Reservation of the Host on Holy Thursday and the 
Adoratio Crucis of Good Friday ; he gives good reasons to be- 
lieve that they arose earlier than the Visitatio, which naturally 
attached itself to the sepulchrum later, as a sequel; and he 
shows pretty conclusively that the Depositio and Elevatio, 
“however dramatic their ceremonials, never in themselves 
developed true drama,” whereas the Visitatio, a free composi- 
tion with marked dramatic possibilities from its inception, 
very early developed into true drama. The value of the 
study is enhanced by the painstaking collection of the vari- 
ous versions of the Depositio and Elevatio, many of which 
are printed for the first time, and by the completeness and 
carefulness characteristic of all of Professor Young’s publica- 
tions on the liturgical drama. 
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The Second Series of Studies by Members of the Depart- 
ment of English, which contains four longish and rather tech- 
nical articles, is not so extensive or interesting as the First 
Series (1919). The first study is Professor Hubbard’s “The 
Plundering of the Hoard in Beowulf,” a reply to Professor 
W. W. Laurence’s recent contention (P.M.L.A., XXXIII, 
547-83) that the plunderer of the dragon’s hoard was not a 
slave, but a thane who had been driven from court in conse- 
quence of a feud. “Out of a kindly feeling for the poor 
fellow,” Professor Hubbard argues vigorously for the slave. 
Owing to a defect in the Beowulf manuscript, the point will 
perhaps never be settled in a manner satisfactory to all, but 
Professor Hubbard argues well, though possibly too subtly 
at times, and most students who read his article will prob- 
ably reach the conclusion that there is no need to assign to a 
thane an honor that for many years has been conferred upon 
a slave. 

Professor Campbell’s “Sentimental Morality in Words- 
worth’s Narrative Poetry” is somewhat more general in its 
appeal. It is a clear and convincing presentation of Words- 
worth’s relationship to the humanitarian sentimentalism of the 
eighteenth century. The poet, argues Professor Campbell, 
wrote his narrative poems not so much to exalt nature or 
preach democracy as to make the common man “the object of 
compassion by showing him enduring with fortitude unde- 
served suffering,” to inspire virtue in his readers by presenting 
“authentic instances of the reformation of human beings by 
the sight of virtue in distress.” In other words, he was, like 
a host of eighteenth century writers of sentimental tales, at- 
tempting to demonstrate “the moral efficiency of tearful pity 
for undeserved human suffering.” 

The third article in the Studies, Professor Leonard’s “The 
Scansion of Middle English Alliterative Verse,” is an inter- 
esting and ingenious argument against the generally accepted 
method of scanning our early alliterative poetry. Fre- 
quently the writer gives the impression that he has recently 
been pestered by such matters as utililarian twaddle and the 
witticisms of friends and colleagues. And if Professor Leon- 
ard “didn’t start this metrical war,” he is certainly bellicose 
enough to arouse whoops of delight from the staunchest 
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militarists. He confesses to a precocious pugnaciousness in 
his seminar days, evidently relishes a recent struggle which 
he and Apollo and the Comic Muse-had with a table full of 
professors of English, strikes out fearlessly against most of 
the Anglists of this country and England, to say nothing of 
numerous more ponderous Germans. And in spite of such 
odds, he enjoys the conflict, admitting that he prefers find- 
ing secondary stresses in Middle English verse to tinkering 
with the drainage system on a summer day. He even finds 
time to prod the well-fed males who bray at the delights of 
pure scholarship, and to censure James I of Scotland for 
neglecting his job in order to write about metrics. The re- 
viewer agrees most heartily with Professor Leonard’s con- 
tention that no Scotchman could know much about Germanic 
verse whose male descendents advocated such puerilities as 
witches and divine rights and the Anti-Tobacco League; and 
having suffered much in consequence of Sievers’s method of 
scanning Anglo-Saxon verse, he wishes Professor Leonard 
luck in his struggle for something new. 

The last article in the volume, Professor Glickman’s “The 
Sources of Milton’s History of Britain,” is of special inter- 
est during the present large output of Milton studies and 
should be read in connection with Mr. C. H. Firth’s “Milton 
as an Historian” (Proceedings British Academy for 1907- 
1908). Professor Glickman’s paper is a painstaking study of 
Milton’s use of his rather formidable list of sources, and a 
careful estimate of his historical methods. The author em- 
phasizes Milton’s artistic ability in translating or condensing 
his Latin sources, his pains to arrive at the ultimate truth, 
and his prejudice against the works of the early ecclesiastical 
writers and theologians. “Milton’s selection of his sources, in 
a word,” concludes Professor Glickman, “is that of a judicious 
and conservative scholar who, though in danger of missing 
the great highways of research, is prevented by the difficulties 
of investigation, by the accumulation of other interests, and 
by no small degree of personal and traditional prejudice, from 
searching out the narrow by-paths where rich yields are also 
to be found.” 

Considered as a whole, the five studies above mentioned 
are creditable productions in a note-worthy series; and colleges 
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and universities that, in these days of expensive printing and 
restricted periodicals, wish to stimulate research among the 
members of their faculties can well afford to study most care- 
fully the University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature. 


THORNTON S. GRAVES. 
University of North Carolina. 


Poretic ORIGINS AND THE Batitap. By Louise Pound, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of English in the University of Nebraska. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1921. 


A book sure to be stimulating and helpful to serious stu- 
dents of the ballad is “Poetic Origins and the Ballad,” by Dr. 
Louise Pound, Professor of English in the University of 
Nebraska. The many who have seemed to accept as final 
the views advanced by Professor Gummere must bestir them- 
selves into a very real defense of these theories—almost a 
fetich, one is disposed to thin‘., in some college class-rooms— 
against which Professor Pound makes so vigorous an at- 
tack. Those who, on the other hand, have hesitated to fol- 
low Professor Gummere in such theories as that of communal 
authoriship or in his tendency to deny to the primitive in- 
dividual any skill in song-making, but have lacked the evi- 
dence to support their heresy, will be grateful for Dr. Pound’s 
mass of facts and her clear, energetic use of them. The tar- 
gets that chiefly draw Dr. Pound’s fire may be readily indi- 
cated by a passage from the first chapter: “Rather is it pro- 
posed to subject to examination the following specific hypo- 
theses: the inseparableness of primitive dance, music, and 
song; the simultaneous mass-composition of primitve song; 
mass-ownership of primitive song; the narrative character of 
primitive song; the non-existence of the primitive artist. Far 
from certain, also, is the hypothesis of the birth of rhythmic 
or musical utterance from rhythmic action, if this be con- 
ceived as a form of limb or bodily motion.” Throughout the 
discussion the author consistently holds to her pronounced 
belief that investigators should closely heed the evidence “of 
special scholars, who have recorded and studied available ma- 
terial with a view to its nature, its composition, and its vital- 
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ity,” and grant relatively less weight to reports “of travellers 
and explorers, interested chiefly in other things than song.” 
This stress on the need of trained observers for ballad study 
is as refreshing as it is sound and timely. 

The volume is not, of course, the last word on the ques- 
tions at issue. The present writer does not find completely 
convincing, for example, Dr. Pound’s contention that the 
English and Scottish ballads are of aristocratic authorship, 
strong as the support of her theory is and confident as she 
is that “it is surprising that this should need emphasis.” But 
it is true that Dr. Pound makes out an excellent case for 
every thesis which she undertakes to defend. One wishes 
that the book were a little less continuously argumentative in 
tone, and that either the proof-reading had been less negligent 
or the printer had not furnished still another example, in a 
book issued by an American publisher, of an abandonment of 
the standards of the fine old printing craft in an earlier day. 
Whatever its faults, however, the book is a valuable contri- 
bution to genuine students of the ballad. An outstanding 
merit is its unusual wealth of suggestion for further research, 
suggestion the more helpful because of a specific pointing out 
of paths bound to be alluring to investigators in the ballad 
field. 


F. Livrncston Joy. 
Oberlin College. 


‘Primitive Society. By Robert H. Lowie. New York: Boni & Live- 
right, 1920. 463 pp. 

This book admirably fills a long-felt need. College stu- 
dents in sociology, history, economics, and comparative juris- 
prudence will find in this book an excellent introductory state- 
ment on primitive social organization. 

The tone of the book throughout is a plea for sober his- 
torical research of specific regions. Many quotations may be 
selected to show this, but one or two will suffice. “This inten- 
sive type of inquiry, if anything, will also illuminate the ab- 
sence of taboos that might reasonably be expected. Why, 
e.g., do the Kariera lack a taboo between son-in-law and father- 
in-law? I do not profess to know but the direction in which 
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an explanation may be sought is worth indicating. It is pos- 
sibly to be found in the fact that a man’s father-in-law is 
normally his material uncle and that the Kariera conception of 
the avuncular bond precludes avoidance. This explanation 
would of course be limited to the Kariera and such tribes as 
share their notions of kinship. At all events, it is clear that 
if we desire to get at the bottom of taboos we must get to 
the bottom of the culture of the tribes observing them; and 
since they may have borrowed their taboos the culture of the 
entire area must be subjected to careful examination. There 
is no royal road to the comprehension of cultural phenomena” 
(p. 107). 

Again, “When we desire to understand Masai age-classes 
or Hidatsa age-societies, we shall do well to follow not Mor- 
gan or Schultz, but Maine; to saturate ourselves with the 
spirit and history of Masai and Hidatsa culture, respectfully, 
and with that of their neighbors, rather than to fly for aid to 
chimerical law of social evolution” (p. 437). 

The thesis that, cultures develop mainly through the borrow- 
ings due to chance contact is ably defended in each chapter of 
the book. Chapter IX, dealing with Property, is a valuable 
contribution to the literature on this topic. The book con- 
tains a good bibliography and an index. 

Wiu1am J. H. Cotton. 


Tue CoLonizaTion oF NortH America: 1492-1783. By Herbert Eugene 
Bolton and Thomas Maitland Marshall. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1920. 609 pp. 

This is a new history of colonial America. It introduces 

a point of view which has been emphasized by few historians 

and utterly ignored by most of them. Most historians of 

colonial America have been historians of America rather than 
historians of colonization. Instead of the story of thirteen 

English colonies -scattered in a narrow ribbon along the At- 

lantic seaboard and their struggles with alien Latins, we have 

a book the keynote of which is the expansion of the European 

nations, and to its authors Spain is no less one of the expand- 

ing nations than is England. The authors differentiate the 
waves of colonization in terms of their sources and give prop- 
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erly proportioned accounts of the activities of the French, 
the Dutch and the Swedes. If this volume over-emphasizes 
the importance of the Spanish exploration and settlement in 
the southwest and devotes an undue number of pages to that 
story, at least it is but justly the result of the shameful neglect 
of this story in the past. California becomes a real entity a 
century before Fremont, the Mexican War or the Gold Rush. 
Mexico is given a dignity to which she is entitled by virtue of 
the fact that she was possessed of a Spanish culture and civil- 
ization long before the days of Jamestown or Plymouth. 

The treatment given the more familiar aspects of colonial 
history is gratifyingly in accord with modern research and its 
conclusions. High freight rates and not the Ottoman Turk 
are credited with making the voyages of discovery to the west 
a necessity. The Quebec Act is no longer a wanton and gra- 
tuitous insult to the thirteen colonies, but is merely a measure 
for the insurance of the French-Canadians who had been 
expanding into the Ohio Valley for many years. The Cur- 
rency Act which drained the colonies of specie is at last given 
as much importance as the Sugar Act or the Stamp Act. 

The book is thorough in its scholarship and extensive in 
its scope. It has the defects of all books on Expansion in 
its neglect of constitutional and institutional history. Like 
most of its predecessors, it continues to neglect the American 
Revolution as a phase of the British Imperial Problem. The 
division of the work into paragraphs with titles suggests a 
text-book, but the book will prove rather a heavy dose for 
undergraduates, whose historical vocabulary is hardly as large 
as the authors seem to presume. Moreover, the tremendous 
number of incidents, petty explorations, unsupported discov- 
eries and useless expeditions which the authors insist upon 
chronicling, are apt to lose the reader in a mass of detail. 
This naturally detracts from the value of the book and the 
possibility of the reader’s gaining any large general ideas 
from it. To get an effect from such a mass of raw material 
requires some artistic talent, and it is to be regretted that the 
authors of this book do not seem to have a greater apprecia- 
tion of the importance of what might be termed literary im- 
pressionism. 


G. ADAMS. 
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Sparn’s Dectintnc Power 1n SoutH America. By Bernard Moses. 

Berkeley: University of California Press, 1919. 440 pp. 

The countries of South America are among those which 
illustrate in the most striking fashion how the past lays its 
hand upon the present. We are plentifully supplied with his- 
tories and romances, and many works in which it is hard to 
say where the history ends and the romance begins, covering 
the period of the exploration, the discoveries and the settle- 
ment of Hispanic-America by the inhabitants of the Hispanic 
Peninsula. But with the later period of the Spanish Empire’s 
history, the last century of the colonial history of the South 
American nations, English and American writers have dealt 
too infrequently. It is therefore gratifying to find an Amer- 
ican scholar who had done so much work in this very period, 
who now presents to us an interesting, well-written and com- 
pact history of the period from 1750-1806, in which latter 
year the emancipation of the South American nations from 
the yoke of the Spanish Crown may well be said to have begun. 

The revolutions which freed the Hispanic nations of the 
new world were essentially Spanish civil wars, between groups 
of native born, office-holding Spaniards resident in South 
America on the one hand, and the Creole-Mestizo, or colonial 
born and mixed-blood Spaniards, on the other hand. The in- 
terpretation put upon this situation by Mr. Moses would ex- 
plain many of the difficulties and problems of present day 
South America in terms of a very complex race problem. The 
point of view is suggestive, if not entirely correct. The au- 
thor’s lengthy treatment of the British attacks on Buenos 
Ayres seem amply justified by the facts with which he makes 
clear the commercial motive back of England’s effort and 
thereby explains why England held the commercial supremacy 
of South America for a century. The treatment of the prob- 
lem of social justice to the lower orders of society in South 
America today finds an excellent introduction of Mr. Moses’ 
chapter on the revolt of Tupac Amaru, the last of the Incas. 
His discussion of the Spanish imperial problem and the dif- 
ficulties which beset Madrid in the eighteenth century make 
abundantly clear why the American Revolution left but two 
English-speaking nations in North America, while the Spanish- 
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American Revolutions left nineteen Spanish-speaking nations 
to the south of us. 

It would have been more helpful if. the author had been 
a little more careful in making clear the meaning of the terms 
which he employs. The specialist has many better works in 
Spanish covering the period, and the general reader would ap- 
preciate a lucidity which the specialist might dispense with for 
the sake of brevity. It would likewise have been of service for 
the author to have made clear that this book is an amplified and 
re-written edition of his previous “South America on the Eve 
of Emancipation,” now out of print. The present volume is 
a great improvement on the earlier one and the majority of 
the chapters are entirely new. Nevertheless, it would have been 
well to have made clear which sections were more or less re- 
prints of the earlier work. 

RaNnpDoLPH G. ADAMS. 


ProsteMs oF Topay. By Moorfield Storey. Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920. 258 pp. 

Under this title are published the five Godkin Lectures de- 
livered by Mr. Storey at Harvard in 1920. By the terms of 
the foundation the lectures must deal with “the essentials of 
government and the duties of the citizen.” The subjects 
chosen by Mr. Storey are: The Use of Parties, Lawlessness, 
Race Prejudice, The Labor Question, and Our Foreign Re- 
lations. 

The greater part of the discussion of The Use of Parties 
relates to municipal government. The subject is approached 
from an unusual standpoint. Mr. Storey appeals not to the 
public spirit or patriotism of his auditors, but points out that 
such problems as a pure water supply, public health, educa- 
tion and taxation are questions that are of as much practical 
concern to the individual as his personal business. In this con- 
nection he emphasizes the futility of dividing upon practical 
municipal questions because of differences in allegiance to na- 
tional politics. 

But even in national affairs, Mr. Storey is no partisan. In 
his opinion each of the two leading national parties has out- 
lived its usefulness and there are now no real issues that 
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divide them and have been none since the end of the recon- 
struction period: their platforms are framed with a view not 
of formulating issues, but of placating voters. Mr. Storey 
calls attention to the fact that the great changes in govern- 
ment that are embodied in recent amendments to the consti- 
tution are not the work of parties and instances the popular 
election of senators, national prohibition and woman suffrage. 
He therefore counsels young men to enlist under no party 
banner but to devote some part of their time to a study of 
public questions, to select the causes they care to champion, 
to join the organizations that exist to further those causes, 
and to attempt to make those organizations strong enough to 
demand the endorsement of party platforms. 

“One of the greatest dangers which now confronts us,” 
says Mr. Storey in his lecture on Lawlessness, “is the growing 
tendency to ignore or disobey the law” (p. 16). To Mr. 
Storey the idea that, if a law does not commend itself to one’s 
conscience, he is at liberty to disobey it, is rankest heresy. As 
a conspicuous instance of “dangerous lawlessness,” he refers 
to Mr. Gompers’ statement that, if a law were passed making 
strikes by railroad employees illegal and punishable, he should 
not hesitate to defy the law; then, after discussion at length 
the question of strikes and their disastrous effect upon the 
public, Mr. Storey characterizes such an attitude as “hardly 
to be distinguished from treason” (p. 71). 

Mr. Storey thinks that national prohibition, because in his 
opinion it is not supported by public sentiment, will put a 
severe strain upon law enforcement. The most insidious danger, 
however, he finds in the attack on the courts as evidenced by 
the agitation for the recall of judges and decisions. The result of 
such measures, he insists, would be to prevent strong men from 
accepting judicial positions and to bend weak ones to the 
will of the tyrannous majority. He points out that, while we 
talk of an elective judiciary, all judges are really appointed: 
if not by the executive, then by political leaders. His con- 
clusion is: “It is better to have the appointment made openly 
by a governor who must bear the responsibility for a bad 
choice than by an irresponsible man or knot of men acting in 
secret” (p. 97). 
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It is not strange that one who has been in turn the private 
secretary and the biographer of Charles Sumner should mani- 
fest a deep interest in the negro problem. This subject has 
for many years been close to Mr. Storey’s heart. In the Amer- 
ican Bar Association the echoes of the unsuccessful fight 
which he led for the admission of negroes to that organization 
have not yet died away. In discussing race prejudice, there- 
fore, Mr. Storey naturally devotes the major part of his theme 
to the negro. There is no doubt that in pointing out the in- 
adequate provisions for negro education, in depicting the 
atrocities of lynching, and in stating the difficulties that some- 
times prevent the negro from obtaining civil and criminal jus- 
tice in the courts, Mr. Storey draws a powerful indictment. He 
calls as his witnesses southern public men and southern news- 
papers whose statements he quotes at length. That he is able 
thus to support his thesis from these sources is evidence of 
another fact which Mr. Storey fails adequately to emphasize— 
that in the South itself there is a body of opinion whose hope 
is no less ardent and whose determination no less fixed than 
his, that some day the abuses shall be eradicated and justice 
shall be done. 

That Mr. Storey views the problem from a different angle 
than do these southern men whom he quotes, is shown by the 
fact that he is no less impatient with political discrimination 
against the negro than with injustice in the courts, while most 
of them, no matter how zealous for negro education and equal- 
ity before the law, no doubt, thoroughly disapprove of political 
equality. Without considering the merits of these respective 
views it is suggested that one of the essential steps toward a 
solution of the problem is that the ameliorative forces every- 
where should be combined and solidified. As to certain funda- 
mentals these forces—North and South—black and white— 
should be able to agree: that as to personal and property rights 
all men must stand equal before the law; that the barbarity of 
lynching, in addition to the injustice sometimes perpertrated 
upon the victim, immeasurably brutalizes the community that 
practices it; that the negro must be educated not only for his 
own sake but in order that the South may not have her develop- 
ment retarded by a shiftless, ignorant laboring class. If men 
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like Mr. Storey, without sacrificing any views which they may 
entertain, would somewhat shift the emphasis in their utter- 
ances they would be surprised at the hearty codperation they 
would obtain from many influential Southerners. Some of 
the wisest negro leaders in the South have in recent years 
realized this and, while remaining discreetly silent as to the 
claims of their race for social and political equality, they have 
emphatically, and with the hearty approval and assistance of 
the best element of their white neighbors, urged the undoubted 
legal and economic rights of their people. 

In discussing our Foreign Relations Mr. Storey is again 
in a congenial role. He castigates those newspapers and pol- 
iticians who, for partisan purposes, exhibit their real or feigned 
contempt and hostility to other nations, and pleads for the 
same courtesy and consideration between nations that pre- 
vail among gentlemen. He does not discuss eo nomine the 
German treaty, but broadly intimates that we have not fulfilled 
our obligations to our late associates in the war and advocates 
“an agreement by every nation that it will not resort to war 
for any cause, and an agreement by all the nations with each 
other that their united force shall be used against any nation 
which breaks its pledge” (pp. 227-8). Apropos of our at- 
titude toward our late associates he asks: “Should we now 
become involved in war, where should we turn for friends? 
Name any nation you please and then ask yourself how we are 
treating that nation, whether we can fairly count on its friend- 
ship ?—Entangling alliances may be had, but entangling hos- 
tilities are far worse” (p. 256). 

Mr. Storey is an anti-expansionist and an anti-imperialist : 
he reserves his severest strictures for our Caribbean policy. To 
him the taking of Panama—-as Mr. Knox jestingly remarked 
to President Roosevelt—did not “suffer from any taint of 
legality.” Equally reprehensible he finds our intervention in 
Hayti, Nicauraga and Santo Domingo. He thinks there is a 
certain naive impudence in speaking of us as “trustees for our 
weaker neighbors.” He does not agree that our assertion of 
the Monroe Doctrine imposes upon us the reciprocal obliga- 
tion of acting as judge, jury, and sheriff for the Western 
Hemisphere. He views it as a “shield against Europe, but a 
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sword against America,” and does not hesitate to: say that ‘ 
stand toward Mexico and the countries south of us as Prussia 
stood in Europe” (p. 247). 

The preponderating influence of the legal profession in our 
public life may partially be accounted for by the fact that for 
many years our problems revolved around questions of law. 
Today our problems are economic. It is a heartening omen to 
find lawyers like Mr. Storey who, while caring nothing for 
public office, find time to make solid contributions to con- 
structive thought upon vital questions. So may the influence 
of the Bar be preserved. 

WaLttTER P. ARMSTRONG. 
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-if ‘pipes could talk 


Your own friendly and wise old pipe 
would put it this way: 

Fill me up with Velvet—the real heart 
of Burley tobacco, that has been mel- 
lowing two long years in wooden 
hogsheads. 

I can’t do my best for you with any 
of those harsh tobaccos that have been 
cured in a hurry, but give me Velvet and 
I'll give you: 


Calmness when most you need it, 
Comfort when things look blue; 
Peace and Content—and moments 
well spent. 
And friendship that’s tried and true. 


Let your pipe tell you Velvet’s good 
Story in its own best way: 
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